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INDUSTRY-EDUCATION-LABOR COLLABORATION PROJECT | 

V f 

-Report Summary 

Industry, labor, and education institutions are entering 3 new period 
of enthusiasm for mutual cooperation and alliances within communities. ' 
The major policy question^regarding this enthusiasm have far 4ess to do 
with options for federal government leadership and' far more to do with 
//he leadership capacities of local and state institutions representing 
jfnon-governmental^ctors. Government can encourage, but others must "do" 
collaboration. 

\ Will these lea^^ers produce more effective learning and employment 
opportunities for young people and adults because of the collaborative . 
projects they initiate? Or will these recent enthusiasms dissipate as a 
result of frustrations, unforeseen complexities, and a lack of true 
collaborative commitment in the face of the very real problems^onfronting 
American education and' the American economy? Will there arise in fact 
a new, sustained coalition to create private and public sector support 
for the purposes, methods and financing of American education at the 
elementary, secondary, and postsecondary levels? Will a new foalition 
devise appropriate private and public policies to tackle the education and 
training needs of youth and working adults? 

Local collaborative ^uncils bringing together leaders fr^ business, 
labor, government, and' education deserve special attention becaiise they 
are demonstrating anew the community-level leadership that is essent/al to 
create and establish a new national consensus about the purposes and 



functions of education institutions generally and public secondary 
schools most particularly* But, this study concludes, collaborative 
councils and industry-education-labor collaboration generally are still 
pioneer activities without well-established structures. Only as invest-^ 
ments in human resources gain a stature equivalent to investments -in 
technology will innovation in business-education-labor relations move 
from the periphery toward center stage of corporate, union, and education 
concerns. 
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Collaborative councils are but one among many linking mechanisms for 
industry-education-labor collaboration. The complexity of opportunities 
for relationships is described and analyzed in some detail in the first 
two chapters. • 

Chapters three through five address the specific characteristics,, 
accomplishments, ^nd limitations of locally initiated collaborative 
coAcils. 

Chapter six discusses the structure of state government 
human resource agencies and the opportunities for linking state and local 
leadership and resources. The career development, youth transition, and 
hum^n resource problems found in every community require mutually 
reinforcing action at both local and state levels. 

Findings ; The basic findings of this study are: ^ 

m Existing relationships between education institutions 
and the business sector in particular are multi-faceted 
with complex consequences for present efforts to improve 
those relationships* Existing relationships with the 
labor sector are also shaped by historical ambiguities, _ — 

but are being built today from a very limited base of 
prior contacts. Private sector Involvements on school 
boards and boards of trustees, as parents and alumni, 
as consultants and vendors, 7 as taxpayers, and as **end 
users" of the 'Values added" by education institutions. 



• • • r 

help shape the attitudes aud methods used by enq)loyers' and 
unions in building formal, collaborative relationships to 
specific schools and colleges. 

Despite this complexity, the attention of top leadership 
in the private sector has been infrequently focused on 
education and training issues. 

As education and career development become more widely 
recognized as critical factors determining the capacity 
of American society for economic growth and socio-political 
/Stability, th^ attention of business and labor leader^ is 
being drawn to the need for greater collaboration with 
Education institutions. Likewise, educators are discovering 
greater need to build a constituency supportive of 
education institutions. 

This attention appears to be focusing on the elementary 
and secondary schools as providers of foundation skills 
and attitudes. Postsecondary colleges, universities, 
and technical institutes are being recognized progressively . 
as partners with employers — private and public-*-in 
providing education and training on a^lifelong basis. 

GroWing dependence of the private sector 'on the performance 
of eci^cation and training functions— whether "in house" or 
thrptlgh education institutions— is leading to. greater need- 
forCcommunication, understanding, program development, and 
accountability among the sectors. There is growing aware- 
'\iess that these needs must be achieved on a person-to- 
person, 'iastitution-to-institution basis starting at the 
community level. ( 

Gradually — and still only superficially in most locations- 
more frequent, more substantive interaction among the three 
Sectors is leading toward new patterns of responsibility 
for education and training. Working from the ground up, 
more • community leaders are becoming involved in basic policy 
questions affecting the delivery of education and training: 

— Who receives education and training? 
Who provides education and training? 

— Where are education and training provided? 

— Who pays for education and training? 

— Who benefits from education and training? 

► A variety of formal and informal mechanisms to improve 
communications, understanding, programs, and accountability 
already exist and are 'being created^t all jurisdictional ^ 
levels. 
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I Being locally initiated, collaborative councils exhibit 
diverse purposes, membership, resources, activities, and- 
quality. Councils may have very modest or very ambitious 
goals and resources. Their accomplishments may be modest 
or impressive in proportion to their intentions. Communi- 
cation and self-initiated comparisons between councils have 
been few. Networking has increased in recent years. The 
growth in the numbers of local councils — from about 16 in 
1969 to over 155 in 1981 — has been stimulated by a combina- 
tion of increased private and public sector interest and 
the availability of public sector funding. Relatively 
few councils with staff are supported primarily by private 
sector funds. V 

' / 

The programmatic directions ht local councils have been 
to focus their enetgies on activities that are generally . 
described by the terms career education and career 
development. Less frequently, collaborative councils have 
also sought to address tasks related to improvements in 
vocational education and overall quality of .public school 
administration. These activities most frequently are 
int;ended to improve the preparation of secondary school 
youth for their transitions from school to work. Other 
council activities involve teacher in-service training, 
adult learner projects, and non-school training. The 
motivations, commitments, and directions of collaborative 
councils are relatively new and rapidly evolving community ^ 
by community, state by state. Their energies and 
relative sophistication and accomplishments are almost - 



totally dependent on the quality of local leadership, 
R^ecommendations ; The 14 recommendations included in Chapter VII 
are organised in four sections: 



• Recommended improvements in the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information essential to the creation of 
effective programs of industry-education-labor 
collaboration nationwide 

• Recommended improyements in the leadership .of collaborative 
activities nationwide 

' • Recommended federal government actions encouraging 
fndustry-educ^tibn-labor collaboration in states and 
commtiiiities 

• Recommencied state' government actions "^encouraging collaboration 
. Among the principal recommendations (justified in more detail in 

the full text) are the following: 

' 10 

vi 



• As a supplemeat to the National Assessment of Educational 
Prog^ss (NAEP), a periodic National Assessment of 

• Employability Skills should. f>^e developed, to identify' 
trends in the skill levels required for entry and first 

> echelon promotion in m^jor occupational (sectors. 

W The federal government ^should tollect on a periodic ' , 
basis quantitative and-'q^alitative data as rough but valid 
indicators' of the scopevof industry-education-labor 
relationships:' '. 'J , - ' * 

• A Clearinghouse on Industry-Education-Labor Collabpratipn 

should be established as a "neutral" source of information 
I - and assistance on collaborative- practices. 
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• Major national philanthropic^ foundations,cofporate 
foundations, and coiranunily-based foundations should show „ 
leadership in the creation of "good idea funds" at 
community and state levels. ^ 

^ 

• Top management, professional associations and employee ^ 
unions associated with four key industries— banking, 
insu^rance, public utilities, and major national 

. retailers— should be encouraged in their efforts to 
develop private sector leadership strategies for 
industry-education-labor collaboration . 

•The agenda for national-level discussions of collaboration 
among tjusiness, labor, and education leaders should aim for 
concerted action on three. priority areas: 1) basic skills 
(including computer literacy), 2) pre-employment training, 

' and 3) concentrated skill training fpr occupations with 
critical labor shortages. These priorities are of equal 
importance' to youth and adult learners and workers., 
\ / 

• Liaison between federal government Education and training 
agencies, private sector employers and unions, and national 
education organizations should be institutionalized in three 
ways: 1) make liaison a formal ^taff function at the 
Secretariat and/or agency-head level; 2) establish periodic 
meetings of the agency/department head with groups of 
industry, labor, and education leaders; 3) strengthen 
business/industry and labor representation on mandated 
career and vocational education advisory councils. 

• Governors, in collaboration with state-level education, 
industry/business, and ifibor leaders, should, develop .their^ 
own programs' to improve the environment for effective 
industry-education-labor collaboration. Such programs 
should be based^upon improvements in information, leader- 
ship, and state agency actions. 
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States should initiate action research to review and 
correct unnecessarily restrictive or outmoded state 
'regulations and laws limiting the types and duration 
of out-of-school learning experiences for in-school 
youth. ■ 

■* 

State governments should give serious attention to the 
advantages of direct financial support of local collaborative 
councils within their states. 
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• . . CHAPTER I 

• ON NEUT5AL TURF: AN INTRODUCTION TO COLLABORATIVE COUNCILS • 

> ^ 

C 

This report is organizHfen six main sections, each addressing a special 
set of 4^ssues in industry-education-labor collaboration. These sections are: 

• An introductory analysis of the special significance of local 
' collaborative 'councils as one amoiig many mechanisms used to 

'improve communications and action-oriented problem-solving 
among education institutions and key constituencies in their 
communities. 

• A more far-reaching arid detailed analysis of the overall 

• structure and status of Indus try-educs^t ion-labor collaborative ^ 
\ relationships generally. 

• • An in-depth review'of local collaborative councils nationwide 
as they were foun4 during the project's research phase. 

A summary report by Steven Jung and 'other staff of the American 
Institutes for Research on the "evaluabilfty" of local 
collaborative councils and^the impact of their activities on 
events in their comiaunities . 



An analysis by David Bushnell of American University of the 
present condlrfrion of and future opportuniti^ for State 
leadership in aiding tRfe development of locaCL collaborative 
councils . 



• Project recommendations regarding policy, planning, and 
practices to support^ improved industry-education-labor 
collaboration nationwide. "'i 



The Heart of the Matter 



Throughout the pasL century, a policy of universal access to free 
elementary and secondary public education and subsidized higher education 
was supported nationwide by a broad consensus of parents, students, employers, 
unions, citizens at large, and political leaders. The basic task was that of 
building an educational enterprise capable of providing a growing population 
with skills commensurate with the nation's economic and political require- 
ments. But once in place, this consensus was taken for grahted, an understandable 



\ . ■ ' \ \ 
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consequence of meeting so great a need over sp long a period of time. 

Too frequently underestimated, as factors in the vitality of institutions, 
are the ways in which creative leaders build and rebuild constituencies and 
coalitions to support their organizations during periods of basic demographic, 
economic, and. political changes. Jndus try-education-labor collaboration 
generally and local collaborative councils in particular wou{d dese'rve special 
attention if only because they are demonstrating anew the community-level 
leadership that is essential to create and establish a new natio<?ai consensus 
about the purposes and functions of secondary and postsecondary education 
institutions. But local councils deserve attention also because many^f them 
are looking also at the purposes, functions , and capabilities of other com- 
munity education, training, and employment institut'ions . These councils are 
• beginning to help their communities sort out the various needs, resources, 
and responsibilities related to the broad education and preparation of young 
people and adults for work and citizenship. In so doing, they touch of 
necessity on the ways schools, employers, unions, universities, government, 
and community organizations of many types work together on many different 
education and training problems. 

Today well over 150 independent collaborative councils are functioning 
in urban, suburban, and rural communJ^ties across the nation. A few operate 
as state-wide councils. Just five years ago few of these organizations would 
havT'^xisted. That they exist and thrive now is a tangible sign of a n^w 
wave of enthusiasm for business and labor cooperation and alliances with 

iff 

education institutions throughout the nation. 

The emphasis is on institutional responsibility. Mindful that institu- 
tions are only as motivated as tiie individuals who represent them, council 
organizers also recognize that motivated institutional leaders carry far more 

ERIC , 
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clout and prpmise 6i sustained impact than if they act as in'divttiuals . In 
contrast, students and parent^-historically not perceived as powerful community 
leaders-are iccorded more attention as beneficiaries and -clients than as 
leading actors. 

Advocates, of collaborative councils place their hopes in local- "movers 

\ ' ^ 

and shakers." But, v»ho will hold these people accountable? Here the 

assumption seems to be that pluralism of interests and leader-constituent 

relationship's within American communities ai>e sufficiently vj.fal to permit 

collaboration without collusion, without real danger to the integrity of 

educ'ation and work institutions. The validity of this assuttpiion must be th^ 

'central question being tested by the collaboration "movement" of the 1980s. 

The Setting for This Report 

Education, work, and adulthood. The vitality of..any society is in 
lapge part a function of the ability to prepare successive generations for 
adult work. This is undoubtedly true if we include within the concept of 
"adult work" the responsibilities of parenthood and citizenship. It remains 

substantially true even when we restrict the concept to its more usual ^ 

* *■ . 

dictionary boundaries as ''the means by which one earns oner's livelihood; a 
trade, craft, busi^ness, or profession." 

In recent years, evermore prevalent disconnections -have been observed 
between the* education and work experiences of youth and adults. These dis- 
connections in the socialization of masses of individuals are now recognized 
as burdensome, costly, and even dangerous to our primary educational, 
economic, and political institutions* Recognition has led to action* From 
every side, new connections are being forged between education, training, 
work, and serviced ins titutions . As we try to sort out the needs, issues, 
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resources, and solutions, ^^collaboration" has been used as onefof those key 
termd which speak to solutions, to a better way of getting On with the woidc 



of a coiiq)lex society. 

Meaningful cdllaboration ainong industry, business , '.labor, education, 
cx)inmunity service organizations, and government agencies requires a means of 
linking t^e int^arests and energies of these institutions to issues important J 
for all. The education, skill training, and socialization of young people 
for work and adult roles has. provided such a set of issues - in recent years. 
Local -collaborative councils, one increasingly popular mechanism designed 
to li,nk these diverse interests and issues, wer^ the principal subject of 
the Industry-Education-Labor Collaboration Project of the National Institute 
for^Work and Learn^ng.^ The project has produced four publications*: 

• An annotated review of the literature of collaborative councils ^ 
and industry-education-labor collaboration 

• A directory with profiles of over 150 local and state 
collaborative councils 

• An Action. (Guide for Collaborative Councils 

• This state-of-the-art 'report on industry -education-labor 
collaboration and collaborative councils 

These publications are designed to respond to increasing nationwide 
interest in collaborative councils and to support the policy and planning 
needs of the U. S. Department of Education's Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, the project's sponsor.. 

Collaborative Councils 

Why collaborate? How collaborate? What is conununity collaboration? 
These are the principal questions addressed by a growing literature. Among 

community leaders from all sectors, improvedi communication, improved coordina- 

( 

*A11 project publications are available for purchase from the National 
Institute for Work an^d Learning. ^ 
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tion of services, and improved uses of fiscal and personnel resources for 
social and economic development proposes have become deeply felt needs during 
the last\few years. Where thiBse sectors work together to solve a problem or 
set of problems, they collaborate. Collaboration can be bilateral, as when 
educators and local employment and training officials develop joint programs 
for in-school youth or when business and labor leaders work through the 
details of an apprenticeship or on-the-job training program. Or collaboration 
can Kbe "multilateral , as when educators and training agencies reach out to 
unions and employers for assistance in curriculum development, staff training 
and job placement strategies. Collaborative councils are designed as forums 
for a process which permits collaborative actions such as these to occur on a 
planned, sustained basis across sectors or communities. 

This literature emphasizes that it takes day-to-day experience, and 
year-to-year planning of activities and procedures for communities to , , 
develop, test, and rework effective collaborative mechanisms. .Collaborative 
-councils are one means through which community leaders are learning how to 
cope with the real problems and needs of youth ,^ adults , and the institutions 
in which they learn and work. Words such as ''turfdom" and ''politics" were 
once accepted as negative, irreducible facts of life (and used as excuses for 
inaction). Through community councils, we are beginning>to learn how to turn 
the self-interest inherent in those words to the advantage of all. 
''Collaboration" and "collaborative councils," as found in this literature, 
are young concepts still being developed. These terms also represent new 
sets of practices with both contributions and mistakes already made and still 
to be made. The message of the literature is that the contributions and new 
understanding will far outweigh the errors if the concepts of collaborations 
and collaborative councilft^re implemented in thoughtful ways by leaders 
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sensitive to local needs and opportunities. 

/ 

Collaborative councils usually are identified as either "Industry- 
Education-Labo^ Councils" (and "Industry-Education fe)uncils") or 'Vork- 
Education Couacils" (and "Educa^on-Work Councils").' Local names for these ^ 
generic types vary from community to community. Community Action Council for 
Career Education, Consortium of Vocational Educators and Employers,- Tri- 
Lateral Council for Quality Education, and Association of Business, Labor and 
Education are but a few of the names that collaborative councils go by. Some 
of the Private Industry Councils (PICs) initiated through the federal govern- 
ment's Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) have also taken on- 
^ the collaborative ^council's characteristic autonomy and- involvement in 
education as well as work--related issues and have become p^rt of the larger 
group. 

Collaborative councils can be distinguished by a few criteria. These 
are general characteristics and fit better in some cases than in others: 

• Council membership is representative of major sectors in a 
community; collaborative mechanisms are intended to join and 
serve the interest of more than two sectors . Councils should 
be designed to treat education, industry/business, labor, * 
government, and youth service institutions as equal partners.* 
In local practice, the interest and strength of one or twa' 
sectors may predominate, but the goal of collaborative J 
councils is to seek a balance of mtflttiple purposes rather 
than exclusivity. 

• Collaborative councils are essentially self-organized . 
Initial sponsorship may come from one sector or even a single 
organization. But once organized, the council is responsible 
for its own continuity. Neither membership nor agenda is 
assigned to the collaborative partners by a single institution. 

• Collaborative councils are perf o rmance-orien ted . Members and 
staff develop their own agenda and approaches to community 
needs. While such councils may choose^ to play advisory roles 
in specific instances, they are designed to perform a variety 
of roles ranging from fact-finding, to project operation, to 
program development, to program brokering and catal^ng. 

« 18 
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m Most crucially, council members and the institutions they 
represent share responsibility for implementing the action 
agenda wliich brought them together in the first place. 

Members exercise active leadership within their primary ^ 
constituencies and with other sectors and constituencies. 
Collaboration implies a recognition of shared se lf-interests 
that leads to mutual action. 

• Organizational activity is' sustained through formal council 
^ organizatio n, with assistance from a staff director or 
coordinator. 

issues on the agenda of collaborative councils run J:iie gamut from 
policy to program to process. The agenda items may address th^unctions, 
attitudes, behavidrs, and capabilities of spools, colleges, employers, labor 
unions, government agencies, and religious and social services institutions. 
Typically a council agenda deals with problems which can only be resolved 
through the involvement of two or more of these institutions. 

For example, some collaborative councils have exhibited leadership in 

As emplo^^rs and unions begin to 



linking economic and human development 



examine the workplace of the future, they may be troubled by the perceived 



status of employee and member skills and motivation at all levels of- the work 
force Whether managemeSj;^r workers. Trying to cop6 with workplace require- 
ments, employers 'and Unions are drawn progressively fur'ther into analysis of 

4 ^ 

the causes of success and failure in career preparation. Collaborative 
councils are neutral "turf s"J?here thfese leaders and their education counter- 
parts can discuss and act on needs, resources, and strategies in positive 
ways . 

Linking diverse institutional *self-interests is the principal strategy 
used by councils to engage institutions in joint planning and action on ^ 
specific education-^ork issues. In this way, collaborative councils are 
intended to strengthen the capabilities of community and state-leyel institu- 
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tions by using problem-solving approaches that build trust and aVit^eve 

0 

desired results. 
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Most councils operate on modest budgets. The priticipal cost factors are 
two: whether there is a paid staff and whether the councir^seeks project 
operation responsibilities requiring additional staff. Budgets of $40,000 to 
$100,000 are typical of councils with paid staff. Budgets of $2,000 to 
^ $3,000 are typical of oouncils which rely entirely on members for coordina- 
tion, outreach and in-kind support;;^ As councils become more active, and as ^ 
their independent, broker role in the community becomes more significant, a 
core paid staf^ends to be indispensable. Oviiffcils myst then develop cash 
or equivalent donated staff services to support their efforts. 

Overview of Policy Issues 

Increasingly, national policy makers in goyemment and the private 
sector have looked to commijjity leaders to share responsibility for more 
^ effective problem identification, problem solving, and allocation of scarce 

resources. Should these responsibilities W^andated by federal law and 
regulation?^ Or must they be legitimised by ^assroots initiative and owner- 
ship? What are the prospects for sustained cooperation among diverse local 
interest groups^? Are there non-directive yet effective ways the federal 
government cap/assist new collaborative mechanisms to emerge? Or can we 
expect that local institutions with strongly felt needs will develop appro- 
priate mechanisms on their own? Should collaborative mechanisms be used to 
initiate and operate direct services? Or should they aim to improve informa- 
tion and planning activities, leaving direct services to more traditional 
and established organizations? What are the funding needs of collaborative 
councils and similar mechanisms, and how should^ those needs be judged and 
provided? . — ^ 

J)escription, discussion, and some tentative answers to these questions 
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may be found in an emerging literature and practice • But whether the 
current emphasis on local collaborative, interagency, intersector, inter- 
institutional 'solutions to complex problems will bear fruit in effective 
education, training, and employment practices is posed more as a hopdful 
question (with some supportive evidence) rtian as a confirmed answer in this 
literature. The techniques are still young and being developed. 

Far clearer is the consensus that fragmented, institutionally uni- % ^ 
lateral approaches to 'youth education, training', socialization and transi- 
tion services have proven inadequate. The point of convergence in this volume 
is on the principles that (1) national problem-solving requires community 
level participation, (2) community participation requires effective 
processes to create shared understanding, shared responsibility, shared 
resources, and shared benefits, and (3) the participants In these processes 
should include a wicfe range, of community leaders: employers, workers, 
educators, students, government officials, community organizers, and 
volunteers . 

The literature prepares readers to ask: whose interests are being 
served by which institutions? What benefits accrue to younger students, adult 
learners, eciucators, managers, workers, union leaders, parents, government 
officials, community service workers and other interests? Can these complex 
sets of interests be inttfrwoven to serve the needs of individiial learners as 
well as those of institutions? ^ , 

Because this publication focuses on a narrow, specialized, band in the 

spectrum of education and employment literature, it assumes at least a passing 

♦ 

awareness of that larger set of issues and documented activities. The reader*' 
should bring to this review some sense of the related social, political, 
economic, and organizational upheavals and challenges of post-World War II 
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America. An awareness of the impacts of technological' change and social 
demographics will be particularly useful: . how technology progressively re-' 
^ moves entry-level jobs from the grasp of the )ill-educated and" unskilled; how 
roads and automobiles, prosperity and racial discrimination created suburban 
and urban residential and work patterns; how young people have become a 
uniquely structured labor market unto themselves, wi^h progressively greater 
percentages seeking work and greater percentages unemployed and unemployabl^ 
in current labor markets; and how the demand for workers has increased dra- 
matically to attract and absorb the massive entry of women, but primarily in 
lower-paying jobs competitive with young workers. " 

The reader should bring also some se,nse of , the many modes of experi- 
mentation and innovatioij_ which have been us^d to coiJe with these perplexing 
problems: the growth of state and national legislation for education and 
employment and training programs; the growth of independent community-based 
organizations specializing in social services to selected client groups; the 
role of private foundations and corporate initiatives in "seeding" the nation 
with demonstration programs. 

Significance for Education, Business, and Labor 

Many strands of American history have contributed to the concept and 
practice of community collaboration joining the Institutions of "education, 
business/Industry, labor, government, and community. The literature portrays 
cycles of attraction and rejection In the history of buslness-educatlon-labor 
relationships. 

The first vocational education legislation, the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917, remains a rare and edifying exanQ)ie of. how ^pwughtful and sustained 
coalitlon-butldlng brought together diverse sets of Interests to form a com- 
mon purpose which served those Individual Interests and, through them, the 
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national welfare. The 



Nationfl Society lo^ the Promotion of Industrial 
Education (now the American -Vjbcational Association) organized the most pro- 
gressive coalition ever to slonsor a piece of nati^al education legislation • 
That coalition included: leading educators; the National Association of 
Manufacturers; the American! Federation of Labor; the National' Association for 
the Advancement of CQloredlpeople ; women's groups; the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; the JMCA; the American Association for the Advancement 
of science; American IndiJi leadership; and thousands of leading citizens 
concerned about the prepai|ation of young people for an increasingly techno- 
logical workplace and aboiit .the ab,ility of the nation to compete in -world 

I » 
markets. I * 

These same concemi gave life about the same time to the profession of 
(he cooperative education movements Underlying all 
!.can belief (concept?ualized most clearly by John 



vocational guidance and 
was the deep-seated Amer 
Dewey) that: | 



The school must re|)resent present life— life as real and vital 
to the child as tl&t which he carries on in the home, in the 
neighborhood, or <|i the playground. . . the best and deepest 
moral training is :|)recisely that which one gets through having 
to enter into proJer relations with others in a unity of work ^ 
and thought (Dewel, in Archajnbault , 1964). 

The modem literafure of industry-education-labor collaboration, and 

, applies these essential values and themes within 
The context itself derives from a sense that the 
ty of work and thought is matched by the educational 
institution's need for community support in providing meaningful educational 
experiences for students', and by the work institution's need for skilled, 
motivated, understanding^ adults . 

The launching and |rbiting of the Soviet Union's Sputnik in October, 
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1957, also launched another generation of converging interests between edu^a- 
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tion and work institutions.. The factors of foreign competition and a' new 
technological era were again foremost in the public mind. The National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the 
■Elementary and Secondary Educatiip Act of 1965, and the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 are visible reminders of a veritable explosion of concern for the 
status of technical and basic skills education in the United States. 

Collaborative planning and lobbying brought this legislation into 
exist^ence, with education asspci^ations and industry associations taking the 
lead. Additionally, many of the education departments of national trade 
associations date from thif period. Finally, it was this cycle of legisla- 
tion, particularly the Vocational Education Act of 1963, with its amendments " 
of^l968, which established the policy of involving the private sector (par- 
ticularly employers) in education planning, program development, and monitor- 
ing. The mechanisms used to implement this policy were advisory councils at 
^ national, state, and local levels. 

As in the past, foreign competition and ^p^^hnological innovation are 
today factors favoring investment in education and a greater role for the 
private sector in supporting and implementing new programs. As in the past, 
new technologies carry both the promise of greater employment in new economic 
arenas and the threat of increased unen^jloyment in old ones. As in the past 
the unemploy ability of young^ people without adequate basic and technical 

« 

skills shames the nation as an underused resource and as a potential threat 
to pyblic safety. Once again the connections between education, employment, 
and Economic and human development are being revealed and tested. 

Is .the current period of discussion and attraction any different, or is 
it too likely to fade with a mixed impact of achievements and failures? Two 
intriguing trends argue for more permanence. Noted here briefly, thesfe. trends 
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are discussed in more detail in Chapter 2. First, because sophisticated 
skills are required of even entry-level employees, most* employers, partficu- 
larly the larger corporations, now include skill and career development 
strategies in their own planning. Dependent on the quality of the education 
system's "product/' andjtoore sensitive than ever to the concepts personal 
grqwth and stages of development, corporate managers now have strong motiva- 
tions to initiate and sustain communications with their counterparts in 
educational -institutions. Seeking to avoid, or share with taxpay-fers, the 
costs of basic and specialized training, employers are being drawn to closer 
dialog with secondairy and postsecondary educators in particular. 

The second trend, triggered by the telecommunications revolution, is 
widely recognized but only^ vaguely understood in its implications for educa- 
tion, 'knowledge production, and information transmittal as central factors in 
economic as well as educational planning. As corporations take on these 
knowledge-related functions as integfal parts of their own missions, the 
traditional separation of the two sectors becomes more difficult to maintain. 

Similarly the direct interests of organized labor are being drawn 
closer to education, and education institutions closer to an understanding of 
those interests. Management, too", has a substantial interest in this conver- 
gence. But for the most part, the involvement of organized labor with regard 
xto the preparation of young people for work and adult responsibilities has 
been little sought by educators. With rare exceptions, even the unions them- 
selves have not addressed their shared interest with education and business. 
What are these converging interests? 

. As teachers and college faculties have, joined national unions . 
and sought bargaining rights, organized labor has P^^^ foser 
heed to the role of education institutions ^^^"^.^'^^^^ . 

attitudes and skills of the succeeding generation. As teachersj* 
have) rid themselves of ^status biases and stereotypes regarding 

^ ' 



organized labor, so have l^bor organizations rid themselves of 
biases and stereotypes regarding educators. ' ^ 

Unions and their members may prove to be the strongest organ- ' 
ized source of support for lifelong learning opportunities for 
all adults in the near future. Organized labor will speak for 
the education needs of individuals and will prefer educational 
programs which operate from "neutral turfs" such as schools 
and colleges. Sl^nce adult learners frequently seek to enhance 
work- related skills, and since tuition reimbursement plans 
frequently are restricted to work-related programs, enroll- 
ments in adult extended learning and conuniinity college pro- 
grams stand to benefit 'froip increased labor leadership in 
this area. - \ 

The bulk of any sclADp.'s students are fated to be workers 
rather then managerVt^ Yet the perspective of American edtica- 
tion curricula has been largely managerial./ Occupational and 
vocational education programs have shied away from offering a 
labor studies perspective. If colJ.abo^ation is to address the 
self-interests of students as learners and citizens, closer • 
awareness and understanding of labor history and practices 
should be part of the collaboratfxva agenda. Of course, any 
such efforts must be balanced in terms of both labor and 
management interests. 



Summary 

From^he perspective' of the literature on industry-education-labor 

- collaboration, one finds three themes of special significance: 

• ^That individual learners will be Motivated to develop academic 
and vocational skills and 'i)ositive attitudes towards society 
if in-scho.ol learning is closely linked in the learner's mind . 
to relevant people, places, and opportunities in the immediate 
community and the larger society. Improvefl'Ifot'ivation may, in 
turn, reduce both anti-social behavior and fhe need' for costly 
remedial programs. ^ 



That maintaining the values of democracy and capitalism- 
requires the participation of empl^ers, workers, and other 
t:iti2ens in support of curriculum development, teacher train- 
ing, career guidance, and effective educational administration. 

That maintaining a labor supply ''aligned** with the market 
demand for labor is cost effective and requires the participa- 
tion o*f knowledgeable business, labor, and education leaders 
in developing labor mai^ket information, forecasting the 
economic development and employmen-t needs of the local and 
regional ecbnomy, preparing shoiftf and long-term guidance for 
curriculum developers, career guidance planners, students, 
and the community at large. ^ 
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Since the days of Dewey, the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, and the "scientific management'* approach^o human 
developjnentf l^ese thei^es Jiave been the subjects of iijtense promotion and 
intense criticism. Authors lined up on one side or the other depending on 
whether they saw benefits accruing to students, educators, business and 
society as a whole or whether they saw students, parents, and educators as 
too vulnerable— -financially, intellectually, or^ politically— -to withstand 
the impact of special interests, too weak to protect the schools' role as 
an imparter of balanced perspectives and critical thinking. 

* Much of the current debate over collaborative Councils has historical 
ties to debates over the linkages of vocational and career education to the 
world of work. For the most part there is the assumption that some types of 
connections are useful and legitimate, for some if not all students; The 
debate, however, centers on whether actual practices provide the promised 
benefits. For example: is local and national economic forecasting suffi- 
ciently accurate to justify educational investments in new curricula and 
facilities? Who will pay for and who will benefit from decisions to concen- 
trate school vocational training in a relatively few technical areas? Are 
community resources (such as classroom speakers, internship placements, and 
ca^er ^mentors) used appropriately to motivate learners? Are the essential 
skills of computation, reading, and writing enhanced? Are community 
resources concentrated (and stereotyped) for use by some students and not for 
others? ^re students exposed to a business perspective, but not a labor 
perspective? Ai^ business and lafeor representatives exposed to a student and 
teacher perspective. Does "institutional learning" take place so that the 
effectiveness of institution^linkages is improved over time. Questions 
such as these connect the concepts and practices of collaborative councils 
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specifically to the mainstream of "Industry -education-labor collaboration and 
cooperation. 

Conclusion 

Educators and public education institutions, particularly secondary 
education, will be under enormous financial pressures during another decade 
of population shifts from the young to the old, and of increasing proportions 
of hispanic and blacks enrolled in public schools. Educators will be hard 
pressed to educate the public in order to preserve the tax base for public 
education. Understanding and active support from organized labor and 
^ "organized business " will help considerably. From the educator's perspec- ^ 
tive, and presumably from the perspective of student and parent, the forma- 
tion of local coalitions supporting education programs may be the most 
powerful motivation for the activation of collaborative councils. But on this 
point, this young literature on collaboration has little' experience to report. 
It does, however, point to a future literature still to be written. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE COMPLEX STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH JHE PRIVATE SECTOR 

As ye become more of a learning society, it becomes progressively more 
difificult to decide where education institutions end and the corporate and 
employment world begins. 

From day care (in large part a major entrepreneurial effort at the micro- 
business .level) , through independent technical schools and non-t>rofit suppliers 
of basic skills and training, to postsecondary associate, baccalaureate, and 
graduate degree programs designed and taught by corporate staffs, enormous 
-(Juantities of formal learning programs are provided by non-traditional and 
frequently for-profit suppliers. Looking beyond formal programs to the vast 
market for informal ieamiilg through newspapers, television, computer- 
videodisc programs, other communication media, community-based organizations 
such as park and- recreation services and YMCA/YWCAs, we quickly see that the 
arrival of an information-centered society makes demands on the place of 
traditional schools and colleges "in our society. 

The education and training functions of schools, colleges, businesses, 
and urjjLons, and the movements toward collaborative activities among these 
institution^?, can only be understood as components within the larger education 
and training system, which includes public-sector agencies, professional 
associations, libraries, parks, cab.le television and other media publishers, 
educational brokers, alternative education organizations, and other local 
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This chapter is adapte^tXom: G. Gold. "Toward Business-Higher Education 
Alliances" in G. Gold (Ea^ New Directions for Experienti al Learning; 
Business and Higher Education— Toward New Alliances , no^ 13. San Francisco, 
^CA: -Jossey-Bass, September 19)81. p. 9-27. ^ 
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providers and consumers. The very boundaries of a high school, university or 
college seem to disappear when corporations and unions provide remedial and 
vocational skill training, when colleges form research and development 
subsidiaries or engage in "tailored" technical training, when high school 
classes build and sell houses, or when corporations and unions establish formal 
schools and colleges and when learners increasingly receive college credit 
for learning through life and work experiences outside the academy. 

It is not at all clear whether thd. blurring qf these boundaries ought to ' 
be taken as a welcome opportunity or an emerging problem. Do these developments 
undermine the central missions of schools and postsecondary education institu- 
tions? Do education and training functions divert the resources of businesses 
and unions away from their central missions? Or is the transition of a 
world economy into a new information-centered, service-centered economy forcing 
a redefinition of the basic missions of education institutions? 

Most contemporary discussions emphasize two points to explain the apparently 
more frequent overlaps and blurring of boundaries between education and the 
human resource functions of business and labor organizations. The driving 
force on the education side is said to be falling enrollments. The elementary 
and secondary schools (both public and private) look to corporations and unions 
for political and financial support as the natural constituency of young 
people declines. The postsecondary colleges and universities look to corpora- 

I 

tions and unions for political and financial support, but even moteso for 
adult enrollments and research support. 

It is a thesis of this report that, although these are important motivations, 
the movement toward closer relationships between education and work institutl!ofr^ 
and the trend toward greater dispersal of education, training, and research 
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would continue (albeit with fewer rhetorical flourishes) even were enrollments 
steady and quality of basic skills adequate. 

This thesis is itself a corollary to the main thesis that as education 
and skill development become critical factors for the efficient functioning of 
a knowledge-sensitive, complex, and interdependent society, leaders in each 

sector will act of necessity to create these intersector linkages and to develop 

) 

simultaneously the capacities of their organizations to perform important 
functions (such as training) which other organizations cannot adequately 
perform* The primary implication of this thesis is that the pragmatic relation- 
ships between education and work institutions are defined within a context of 
distinctive core mission*. These missions are modified as opportunities arise 
to include functions which might appear to be closer to the missions e>f other 
sectors. A second implication is that shifts in the functions performed 
by any given institution in a given community occur in a context of the mix of 
resources, needs, and leadership of the respective institutions to which a 
specific institution is related. The roles of institutions with regard to 
education and training are determined more by pressing community-wide require- 
ments for efficiency in the provision of teaching/learning or research services 
and less by acquiescence to the official missions of organizations. 

A third, and crucial, implication of this thesis is that the quality 
and effectiveness of a community's total teaching/learning and human resources 
delivery system is dependent upon the extent of accurate communication among ^ 
the various providers in all the formal sectors: education, business, labor, 
government, community service (including religious). Suppose, for example, 
that tax-supported vocational education and career information programs face 
unexpected budget cuts. Continuity of essential ^kill training and information 
dissemination might be quite different in communities where schools and 
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employers have little prior contact as compared to communities where such 
contacts are nurtured at numerous administrative and political levels across 
numerous activities. Or suppose technolog^al retooling requires massive 
readjustments in a local economy. In one case these changes might be 
announced with little or no advance warning or preparation. In another 
multi-sector planning at local or regional level might be able to develop* 
resources and design a readjustment plan in time^to at least minimize the 
most turbulent features of the unavoidable changes. 

This line of thinking leads to a fourth implication: the need for the 
invention of intermediary structures and organizations which can monitor 
institutional needs and activities at the local level, be objective forums 
for the analysis and discussion of problems, resources, and creative ideas 
designed for local application, and which can help community leaders arrive 
at consensus regarding the distribution of functions and institutional responsi- 
bilities appropriate to the needs of a given community at a given point in 
time.' Because /core missions remain relatively stable, the major impact of 
careful management of community resources is on those activities which connect 
organizations: activities such as career counseling and information, skill 
^ training, and placement in career jobs or temporary work experiences. But 

intermediary, consensus-building organizations can also play political roles 
in developing alliances needed for legislative lobbying and/or influencing 
public opinion on specific issues. 

Thus, starting from the basic rapidity of technological change and the " 
corresponding dem^MB^ efficient institutional responses we arrive at the 
need for community-leveW»termediary organizations. This logic seems bound 
to become more prevalent throughout developea nations dependent on high 
technology communications systems, 
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This logic bids us to pay closer attention to local collaborative organi- 
zations. Even where those organizations may appear to be performing relatively 
minor roles — as is the case with many collabbrative industry-education-labor 
councils today, the very fact o^f their existence should be interpreted as a 
testing of the waters, a kind of getting- to-know~you stage in an evolutionary 
process toward what we will call here "performance-based communities." 
Simply defined, a performance-based community is one in which coimnunity 
lekders balance their loyalty to organizational self-interests with a loyalty 
to the welfare of the community as a whole and to the optimum performance of 

^ core functions (economic, health, education and training, public safety, etc.) 

i V 

regardless of narrow institutional missions. Intermediary organizations such 
as collaborative councils ^are essential ^to the sustained effectiveness of 
performance-based communities. 

This discussion has emphasized those points where the behaviors of 
education and wprk organizations offer similarities. Given the purposes of 
this study, this emphasis is^ inevitable. But readers should be aware that 
any alliances of^ education institutions with business, labor, and government 
organizations are still limited by the essential function of protecting 
inquiry and criticism in all disciplines — whether in matters scientific, , 
political, aesthetic, or economic. And it is still the case that the freedom 
of belief and speech, the freedom to be critical, is more frequently, albeit 
not perfectly, protected in educarlonal than in corporate or union settings. 

The creation of collaborative inter- institutional relationships also is 
constrained, or ought to be, by consideration for the roles that educational, 
business, labor., government, and other organizations play in the lives of 
individuals. 

Learning can occur at any time, in any place. The attempts of higher 
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education, business, or organized labor to assume some larger degree of 
responsibility for the <iuality and content of individual learning in non- 
traditional settings can be seen as either assistance to or as intrusion on 
the efforts of individuals to find their ways in the world. Individuals are 
intimately affected by the ways in vhich higher education and the private 
sector carry out their respective responsibilities. 

Colleges and corporations alike endorse, and even claim to provide 
sanctuary to, the concept of individualism. Likewise, both claim major 
contributions to the aggregate mental energy and wealth of the nation. Free- 
market capitalism, academic freedom, and the core sociopolitical freedoms of 
speech and religion are each different but essential pillars of American 
values and institutions (Stauffer, 1980).*^ 

Yet a key divine tion is that while the aim of business is to direct 
individualism toward the production of economic wealnh, tl^ core aim of education 
is to direct individualism toward self-knowledge and^from that self-knowledge 

toward world knowledge, of which economic wealth is but one part. If there 

f 

is a corporation where Kaht, calculus, Marxian economics, anthropology, 
engineering, basket-weaving, and yoga are taught, it is an exception to the 
riile, and probably a marvel. Under the aegis of higher education such a 
melange is merely to be expected. However, few would rely on a higher education 
institution to successfully launch a space shuft^, produce and market a new 
soap, or manufacture computers on a large scale. N^iis distinction creates 
strains that inevitably are felt in the formation of^serious relationships 
and alliances between higher education and business. 

It is therefore important to ask to what extent any proposed or 
operating linkage between the business, labor, and education communities may 
restrict or expand those institutions'i'ability to define and enforce their 
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own senses of pVoper behavior. That these boundaries and restrictions 
exist is readily acknowledged providing a source of endlessly ebbing and 
flowing debate (pvitch, 1978-; Feinberg and others, 1980). Whether the 
present enthusia'sm for postsecondary liaisons with the corporate community 
may be of such a scale as to force historic shifts in the relationship Is a 
more immediate and substantial question. 

The question is made even more complex by the fact that secondary and 
postsecondary institutions, having become increasingly dependent on federal 
and state government aid, are now battered by government regulation's and 
declining enrollments among youth (Giamatti, 1980; Moynihan, 1980). In the 

N / 

fac^ of declining resources, educational institutions are turning toward 
corporations and occasionally toward labor unions in search of sympathy, 
political allies, and new resources and enrollments — perhaps without thinking 
through the consequences of these alliances^. 

After briefly reviewing the history of relationships between business, 
labor and education, this chapter will discuss the present setting for such 
alliances from the perspective of the four basic functions that characterize 
work-education collaboration; (1) the production and distribution of teaching/ 
learning services; (2) the production and distribution of new ideas and 
products; (3) the flow of human resources between education and employment; 
and (4) the process of strategy development for education-business-labor 
relationships. Issues and strategies for the future will then be presented. 

History of Industrv-Education-Labor Relationships 

This chapter is an exploration of the forms and functions of relationships 
between education institutions and the private sector. The main theme 
applicable to Ijusiness-education-labor collaboration at the elementary and 



secondary levels have already been .described in Chapter !• This chapter 
attempts to delve deeper by examining the full/ spectrum of functional relation- 
ships available to education and work institutVons . To do so it is useful to * 
narrow the discussion to the complex relationships between higher education 
and business at the postsecondary level. 

The history of industry-education-labor relationships has two very 
distinct sub-parts: relationships with higher (postsecondary) education and 
relationships with elementary and secondary education. A third area of • 
rfelevance is the history of the growth of education and t;raining functions 
within the business and labor sectors, independent of or even in reaction to 
direct experiences between those sectors and education • 

From about a century ago, when the creation of Johns Hopkins and Cornell 
signaled the active involvement of industrialists in formulating the new 

V 

purposes, content and methods of higher education, the two worlds have been 

interlocked. Thorstein Veblen, for example, observed eighty years ago that 

it was the inexorable influence of the modern corporation and its industri&sr 

that first m^^^ the established higher education institutions away from 

cl^sical studies and toward research (Veblen, (1899)1953) . 

According to Veysey (1965), the 1890s marked the first time that overt 

student recruitment Strategies were employed. College presidents and professors 

^ r 

catered to a wider clientele: "Bearing such titles as 'The Practical Value 
of a College Education,' 'Dods College Education Pay?' and 'College Men 
First Among Successful Citizens,' these writings helped establish an atmos- 
phere of welco|rfe"^r boys of worldly aspiration" (p. 348). This period 
ini^iat^d the credent ialing function of higher education and "old boy networks" 
that mave become such core elements of the hdgher education-business human 
resource system. Thus began the first great Vave of democratization in 
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American higher education^ with 'the new, corporate management class most in 

mind. \, 

\ 

The founders of Johns Hopkins, Cornell, the land grant state universities, 
and the early technical co^eges were enthusiastic about the contributions of 
American, industry to the wealth, both intellectual and economic, of the nation 
and to its position in world affairs. They welcomed the concept of stewardship, 
that wealth was entrusted by God into the hands of capable individuals whose 
personal responsibility it Was to distribute that wealth to benefit the society" 
at large. More than welcomed^, phjlanthropy was expected from the private 
sector (Veysey, '1965) . 

Not all were persuaded by this argument, • hpwever. On the one hand, many 
fortunes never found their way to public purpose despite the examples of 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, and others. On the other hand, numerous scholars 
resisted too close an association with "monied interests." 

No academic trend excited more heated comment at the time than this one. 
John Dewey asserted in 1902: "institutions (of learning) are ranked by their 
obvious material prosperity, until the atmosphere of money-getting and money- 
spending hidfes from view the interests for the^ sake of which money alone has • 
a place." In an extreme form sixah indictments charged thqt university leaders 
took their orders, more or less directly, from industrial magnates. Harvard's 
John Jay Chapman noted that "as the t^oss has been the tool of businessmen in 



politics, so the college president has been his agent in education" (Veysey, 
1965, p. 346). ' ^ 

This pattern of attraction and avoidance continues today. Corporate 
philanthropic support for edii^^tion, $870 million in 1979, has* averaged about 
36 percent of all corporate giving annually for the last fifteen years 
(Council for Financial Aid to Education, n.d.). But corporate interest is-N. 
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not without reservations. While 96 percent of 292 corporate chief executives 
surveyed in 1979 agreed that "corporate self-interest is best served by 
preserving the basic freedoms in the university" and that "competition amon§ 
ideas is essential to the vitality of free enterprise," over lialf had some ^ 
doubt about their willingness to provide support without interfering in academic 
policies and practices. Over three-fourths complained of a liberal bias and lack 
of support for market-based systems among university faculty and student^. About 
one-third said that the economic or political views of faculty are an important 
factor in corporate decisions to ^support a university (Research and Forecasts, 
Inc., 1979). Ambivalence of this kind permeates these interinstitutional 
relationships and creates a strong case for building careful balances into new 
relationships. 

The core of the problem, and the critical element differentiating business- 
higher^ education relations eighty years a^o frot^ those of tbday, is that ^business 
and education were less equal institutions then, with few goods on either side 
worth exchanging. They spoke entirely different lan^ua^es and envisioned for 
themselves entirely different purposes. Higher education could confer some 
legitimacy and prestige on those it touched but had few direct be'ifefits of real 
scale to offer Indus triailsts and politicians. Similarly, business and industry 
had little to offer higher education other than financial support of a worthy 
'social institution. 

During the past thirty years, however, a complex network of relationships 

tia^^^^^veioped and is still developing between business and higher education. 

The interconnections are interpersonal, interinstitutional, and intellectual 

in nature. The prestige universities are as affected as the community colleges 

and technical schools. Key factors in the creation oi this network are: 

• C6rporate presence on the boards of trustees of colleges and 
universities, private and public, and domination of corporate 

J- . 
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board rooms and planning staff since World War 11 by college and 
graduate schopl trained managers and technocrats 

• Expanded corporate educational philanthropy, stimulated in part 
by the formation In 1952 of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education 

• Consultantships and ^community service projects of faculty members 
and extensive use of real-world sites and learning experiences 
for students ^ 

• • Availability of /Corporate and union tuiticjti assistance 

• growth of professional 4ssociations and their publications as forums 
for "cultural exchanges** between members of the two sectors 

• Ability of community colleges to penetrate the market for all 
types of occupational training, in part creating that market 
while transferring costs from employers to individuals and tax- 
payers ^ 

m Impro-JfekSr^reer guidance, student placement, and employee recruit- 
ment processes that attempt to make postsecondary educatiop more of 
an integrated function for the career advancement of individuals 

• Unions, too, have moved closer to education institutions and their 
concerns, in good part because of the unionization of school and 
higher education facilities • 

Without this intertwining of ideas and people, institutional collaboration 

would be impossible to achieve. Taken together with common interests in solving 

economic, political > and technological problems, these relationships form the 

basi$ for coalition building (Stau6£er, 1980). 

Yet al^ availabl'e evidence still reveals the modest influence of these 

relationships on the present activities of colleges, universities, and corpora- 

tions. ^ CoiT)orations account for only about 3 percent of campus-based cbasic 

research. With a few notable exceptions, few higher education institutioi}s 

have made off -campus Internships, cooperative education, and other experiential 

learning programs central methods within their curriculum. Career. planning 

and placement information system's are only begiftning to have effects. While 

corporations may stand ready to be used more often as learning sites, their . 

potential is relatively untapped (Lusterman and Gorlin, 1980). Use of tuition 
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assistance programs by nonmanagement employees rarely exceeds 3 percent of the 

eligible work force. The corporation that actively encourages management and 

other employees to pursue continuing education beyond immediate work-related 

training is exceedingly rare (Charner, 1980; Knox, 1979), The great bulk of 

? 

corporate human resource education and training thus far is performed in-house 
or through consultants and vexry little through campuc-corporate programs. 

A theme emerges from these observations: Although the relationships 
between the higher education and business sectors may be complex, they do not 
yet engage the vested interests of the two sides. We have not yet reached a 
.point where the enrollments of higher education or the profits of corporations 
have been tied to direct cbllaborative planning and action. Nor have we reached 
a point where the benefits and costs of collaborative planning and action have 
been clearly stated, placed in proportion to the overall missions of the two 
sectors, and used to develop a comprehensive consensus on the future distij^^Lbution 
of education, training, and research in the United States. This is not to say 
that such linkages are not feasible or not already being tested. Whether tfiey 
are inevitable or desirable must be left to ^islussion, which this sourcebook 
hopes to stimulate. ^ ' <^ 

Current Higher Education-Business Relationships 

The changing nature of higher education-business relationships will become 
more clear through examples of collaboration in each of four functional areas: 

1. The production and distribution of teaching/learning experiences 
and services . .Which . institutions have been and will Ije responsible 
for adding economic and other values to human resources? 

2. The production and distribution of new ideas and products . Who is 
and will be responsible for basic and applied research? 

3. The flow of human resources between education and employment. Who 
will design, finance, and manage (In sum, who will control) information 
and opportunities for directing individuals into education and 

work? 
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4, The process of strategy development s Who has been and will be 
responsible for deliberate planning and communication among 
policy makers influencing the structure of education and business » 
relationships for the three previous functions. 

These four categories^are derived from considering the exchange|^of resources 

that higher education and business can offer to each other: people, money, 

ideas, power, time, places. Can collaborative activities in^^hese four areas 

produce mutual respect, trust reliability, and demonstrated results that will 

benefit individual businesses, higher education institutions, and adult learners? 

Teaching and Learning. By shattering the administrative lockstep of the 

standard degree program, the more innovative community colleges and universities 

of the past twfenty years created within themselves the attitudinal flexibility and 

administrative agility essential to dealings with other sectors, including 

^ employment institutions. Though traditional colleges and universities severely 

criticized community colleges and nontraditional institutions for adopting such 

innovations as open enrollment, field experience and cooperative education, 

assessment of prior learning from life and work experience, and other individual- 

ized programs for adult learners, many of those traditional universities today 

have implemented similar programs and policies. 

One might now find on college campuses numerous programs involving the 

corporate sector (many of thje following examples are taken from Bulpitt and 

Lo-hff^ 1980): 

• Cooperative education programs . These programs are college-wide-' 
in places like La Guardia Community College in New York City 

and ilJortheastern University in Boston. ' 

, • College-coordinated apprenticeship and pre-apprenticeship programs ^ 
For example, Dallas County Community College District works with 
local automobile dealers and with D.allas CETA, construction 
contractors, and area electrical and carpenters apprenticeship 
programs. 

• Tuition s^sistance programs . For example, Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
instituted programs with the University of Wisconsin/Oshkosh and 
other Tilgher education agencies. Over 200 unio^i-management 
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contracts Cthe UAW-GM contract is probably the most generous) make 
tuition, assistance available to thousands of union members* 



• Industry-services programs » Many state economic development 
programs provide vocational training through secondary and 
postsecondary education institution^^, frequently using employer- 
provided instructors, equipment, and classrooms (Paul and Carlos, 1981) 

• Joint curriculum improvement efforts . Examples include occupational 
advisory committees, corporate-sponsored in-service programs such as 
General Elec»tric's Educators-in-Industry Program, and Central Piedmojit 
(Charlotte, N.C.) Community College's Project Upgrade, 

• Small business management training * Brookdale Community College 
in New Jersey, for example, houses a Small Business Development 
Center, a Small Business Institute, and' a chapter of the Senior 
Corps of Retired Executives (SCORE), funded by the federal govern- 
ment's Small Business Administration. 

• Courses for management .^ Miami-Dale Community College ^nd a regional 
banking corporation developed a for-credit, in-house program using 
materials, instructors, and media equipment from both college and 
company. Harvard's Advanced Management Program, conducted since 
1943, is the oldest in the nation, with 11,000 graduates. 

• Numerous examples of college and university programs serving labor 
unions and their members have been described in Stack and Hutton 
(1980) . 

Meanwhile, corporations have taken steps of their own to fill perceived 

\ 

gaps in the nation's educational services. Few educators appreciate that the 

teaching/learning function has as venerable a history outside educational 

institutions as inside them. Private sector initiatives range from 

remediation, motivation, and pip-employment skill training to postgraduate 

learning of the highest level. i Among the more familiar examples are the 

following: , ' 

e The Bell System (AT&T) spent. $1.7 billion on employee education 
and training in 1980. ' ^ 

• Arthur D. Little, Inc., the General Mojtors Institute and Wang 
Institute are accredited degree-granting institutions. 

• The George Meany Center for Labor Studies, Inc. was established 
in 1970 to provide initial and advanced training for labor union 
members. A college degree program taught at the Center leads to 

a B.A. degree in labor studies from Antioch College. Apprenticeship 
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and associate degree programs have been established with other 
colleges across the nation. 

• Apprenticeship training funds negotiated by unions ajj^l management 
have been used for many years in the construction trades and other 
industries to establish independent schools axid training centers. 

• Courses designed and conducted entirely in-house may be evaluated 
by a credit-recommending authority such as the American Council 
on Education or the New York State Office of Non-rCollegiate 
Sponsored Instruction* 

• Control Data Corporation, Chrysler Learning Institute, Singer, and 
RCA, amon^ many others, compete with schools and colleges as 
providers of basic, advanced, and employability skill training. 

• The increasingly active roles of print and electronic publishers 
in corporate training and the new markets for home computers, 
videocassettes and videodiscs will have a major influence on 
future formats for teaching and learning. 

The point should 'be obvious: Higher education does not have an exclusive 
hold over the teaching/learning function. As business expands its training 
capacity and hires larger numbers of imaginative,, — ambitious professionals to 
staff its training programs, encroachments will be made on the formal education 
system. But a head-on battle need not happen if the two sides can agree on • 
roles appropriate to their community and economic contexts. 

Examples of these mutually satisfactory relationships have become more 
v±sibI5~'3it3'^re prevalent just in the last two years (for example see 
Pamell and Yarrington, 1982, and the Committee for Economic Development, 
1982) . 

' New Ideas > New Products. Historians, sociologists, language instructors, 
anthropologists, and other humanists, as well as engineers, physicists, chemists, 
biologists, geographers, and economists all produce ideas. Though strengthening 
the overall economic and enrollment posture of a postsecondary education insti- 
tution, crucial investments in engineering, business, or basic sciente education 
will not hide the fact thac, in sharp contrast, the social and aesthetic 
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disciplines must struggle to define their relevance to corporate needs and 
corporate investments in campus programs, • \^ 

A recent news article, "Campuses Cementing Business Alliances'' (Lohr, 
Nov. I6i 1980), told of a "global race to spaTO new technologies" and "a flow 
of corporate dollars into university laboratories/' Among the examples cited 
were: ^ 

• A Massachusetts Institute of Technology-Exxon ten-year $7 million 
prog;ram for advanced study of more efficient buiming processes 

• "Harvard and Monsanto' s long-term, multimillion dollar program 

on the biology and biochemistry of organ development 

• Johns Hopkins and Estee Lauder's establishment of an institute 
of derroatolo^ ^ 

• Cal Tech's cooperative research program with half a dozen 
companies — IBM, Intel, and Xerox among them — concerned about 
advance design work for microprocessors. 

Current joint research programs recall the initial boom in defense an^ 
space R&D in the 1960s. Peripheral industries clustered around universities 
(such as Boston's Route 128, northern California's Silicon Valley, and North 
Carolina's Research Triangle) created consultantships , internships, and small 
business spinoffs into new technologies. Symbiotic R&D relationships justified 
area economic development strategies that tied business site selection to the 
resealiteh and management training capabilities of area universities and the 
technician training capabilities of community colleges. 

The trend toward more corporate investment in on-campus research would 
gain substantial momentum if legislation such as the Research Revitalization 
Act of 1980 were enacted to provide tax rfredits for corporate-supported campus 
research. In November 1980, Congress's enacted a bill giving businesses and 
universities more authority to commercially exploit inventions developed by 
them under government grants and contracts. These examples of avenues for 
indirect rather than direct federail investment in "hard" science research may 
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provide the policy direction for future corporate-university R&D efforts. 

A less glamorous example of the flow of ideas between business and education 
involves the technical assistance provided to colleges and schools to update 
administrative, transportation, personnel, and financial systems. This flow 
works both ways as professors consult with bu^sinesses and unions. 
^ Flow of Human Resources. To survive, colleges and universities must d^on- 
strate their continuing contribution to the qore social function of giving people ^ 
the skills they need to eam^^a living and providing social institutions with people 

^ capable of performing needed social roles. The flow of human resources, from an 
institutional perspective, is a three-stage process: inpake, treatment and 
productive use, and transfer to the outside world. 
Under the intake category can be included: 

i 

• Coirporate-sponsored scholarship programs and industry-wide recruit- 
ment/scholarship programs, such as the chemical industry's 
minorities in engineering (ChlME) program. Organized labor unions 
at local, state, and national levels also provide scholarships for 
union members and their families and -in some cases for general 
applicants 

. • Higher education-sponsored career information and exploration 

programs, such as M.I.T.'s Work in Technology and Science project 

• Joint information and outreach programs, guch as Career Guidance 

Institutes initiated by the National Alliance of Business and 
cosponsored by colleges and community oi^ganlzations 

• Intermediary information sources, such as educational brokers and 
federally sponsored Education Information Centers, which work with 
employers and higher education 

• Corporate programs such as Polaroid Corporation's Tuition Assistance 
Office. * 

Within the treatment and productive use stage are numerous examples built 

around teaching/learning activities such as cooperative education, ^internships, 

industry-services, and apprenticeship programs cited earlier. Coordinator 

positions are an important part of this process, including co-op and industry- 
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services coordinators on campuses and liaison positions within corporations 
and trade associations, such as Chamber of Connnerce and National Alliance of 
Business regional human resource managers. Education directors and representatives 
of national and international unions Cfor example, the AFL-CIO's Human Resources 
Development Institute) and state and central labor councils are their counter- 
parts for organized labor. 

Flow of human resources is enhanced by the employer's ability to use the 
teaching/lear;^lng activity ^a^ a means of advance assessment and screening of 
prospective employees^^ by the learner's ability to develop personal coivtacts and 
a work experience resume, and by the higher education institution's ability to 
r^du^ its isolation and to establish a credible "track record" with corporate 
personnel and training departments. 

In the transfer, or output, stage can be included the career guidance and 
placement offices found on almost all college campuses, providers of occupational 
information such as State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees and 
corporate developers of occupational information materials and systems, and 
various collaborative councils whose purpose is to smooth the movement of 
individuals between education and work. 

Strategy Development . Leadership will be required to move beyond individual 
examples to a broad consensus on how higher education and business, together 
with government and laborT'can meet the nation's manpower, training, and research 
needs. Far more than new dollars, leadership is what will make the difference. 
Far more than rhetoric, -effective mechanisms for sustaining communications and 
collaborative programs are essential to effective leadership • 

Three examples of problem-solving mechanisms are collaborative councils, 
credible projects and programs, and conferences. Collaborative councils speak 
to the problem of how to maintain leadership communication across the sectors 
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6n a particular topic or set of topics over an extended period of time. 
Credibter^rojects' and programs address the problem of how'>s^ implement agree- 
ments, made at leadership levels or how to demonstrate the utiMty of new 
services on an experimental basis prior to top leadership involvement.^ Confer- 
ences are valuable for their cumulative effects on network building rather than 
for their one-time contributions. Taken together with more informal contacts, 
formal centers," and coordinator positions within corporations and colleges, 
these mechanisms are the infrastructure upon which coalitions are formed. 
Collaborative councils address the common interests of both sectors: 

t The Joint Council on Economic Education was formed in 1947 with 
business, labor, and education support to assist economic 
literacy programs throughout the nation. 

t The Council on Corporate/College Communications, organized in 

1976 by the American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
and eight major corporations, sponsored campus-based programs, 
including businessperson-in-residence and faculty-management 
forums . ^ 

• Local and state-initiated industry-education or work-education 
councils bring together multisector leadership in at least 140 
communities nationwide. Networks of councils exist in several 

, states, notably California, Connecticut, Michigan, and New York. 
Councils are represented by two associations: the National Work- 
Education Consortium and the National Association of Industry- 
Education Cooperation. 

• Approximately 450 local and state Private Industry Councils 
(PICs) were created in 1978 under the Comprehensive Emplojnnent and 
Training Act (CETA) . Mandated membership includes a business 

r majority and representation from other sectors, including local 
higher education institutions. 

• The Business-Higher Education Forum, organized in 197^8 by the 
American Council on Education, consists of chief executive 

\ officers of major corporations and college and university 

presidents ai^d chancellors. In 1981 the topics on the forum's 
agenda are energy research, engineering manpower, capital 
formation, and cooperative R&D. 

The University Advisory Council of the An^erican Council of Life 
Insuriance was established In 1967 as a forum- for discussions amon^ 
college presidents, leaders of education associations, and top 
executives of the^ life insurance industry. The council sponsors 
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meetings, programs such as Business Executive in Residence, and ^ 
conferences on long-term societal issues. 

• Secondary and postsecondary education institutions receiving 
^ federal Vocational Education Act monies must establish local 

advisory councils. Local membership is typically weighted heavily 
toward employers. These councils tend to focus on curriculum 
^ Issues, 

Credible projects and programs are building blocks, the "nuts and bolts," 
of institutional relationships. Many examples were noted earlier in this 
article under the teaching/ learning, new id€:as and products, and human resource 
flow functions. These are included under strategy development because, when 
successful, they provide^ credibility and contacts for subsequent initiatives and 
are, therefore, integral to long-term planning of intersector strategies, A 
single example should suffice: In many communities, cooperative education 
programs are most closely identified with corporate-campus alliances (Wilson, 
1980). The responsibilities of employers, students, and faculty are easy to 
understand, and the rewards are tangible and immediate. A few colleges make 
the cooperative experience the central point around which curricula, guidance, 
financial aid, and job placement are provided. Enthusiastic national evaluations 

\ 

resulted in expanb443n of federal funding for cooperative education and inclusion 
of co-op students (whether or not economically disadvantaged) among the target 
groups for whom employers can receive Targeted Job Tax Credits (Elsman and 
Robock, 1979), 

Conferences can also be designed ^s strategy-building mechanisms. For 
example, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the American 
Vocational Association, and the American Society for Training and Development 
jointly sponsored a 1980 conference on "employee traini(^g fej^productivity" with 
the purpose of opening communications and cooperation among the constituencies 
of the three groups (Yarrington, 1980), The twelve-year-old League for Innovation 
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in the Comunity College group of seventeen community colleges, provides 
another example. A June 1980 league conference on cooperative efforts between 
community colleges and local businesses resulted in a publication describing 
over 200 linkage projects under way (Bulpitt and Lohff, 1980). In December 1980, 
^ the league pursued this theme at an executive retreat for college presidents and 
top corporate executives. 

Similarly, the growth of labor studies as a major discipline on many 
campuses, and the many linkages between the University and College Labor Educa- 
tion Association and organized labor have resulted in coordinated planning. 
The UCLEA and the AFL-CIO Education Department hold their annuax conferences in 
tandem. 

The point of these examples is simple: Recent years have seen increasingly 
effective talk and action aimed at creating sustained communications between 
business and higher education and between organized labor and higher education. 
These mechanisms have helped produce ideas, commitments, demonstration projects, 
and programs with impact locally and/or nationally in each of the four functional 
areas. What has happened thus far, however^^s piecemeal and exploratory. 

The Path of Innovation; Toward a System Perspective 

Ironically, today ' s mcl^einent toward closer relationships between business 
and ftigher education is in many ways a tribute to the success of the reformist 
ferment within higher education during the past two decades, when innovation 
had little yao with business. It is interesting that Change magazine and The 
Cornell Center for Improvement in Undergraduate Education's remarkable' The 
Yellow Pages of Undergraduate Innovations (1976) did not even use "business 
cooperation" as an index heading for the 3,000 entries; and "community ^ 
cooperation" consisted mostly of cooperation among local colleges. 



Scattered and sometimes visible higher education projects involving business 
and other community agencies set valuable precedents^ they showed what could be 
done. But they were in-cidental to the more pressing issues facing higher 
education managers, issues that w^e well documented by the Carnegie Commission 
(1972), the "Newman*' Report on Higher Education (Newman and others, 1971), and 
the Commission on Non-Traditional Study (1973). These studies emphasized the 
importance of expanded educational opportunities , especially access to higher 
education for minorities, women, arid older adults; diversified instructional 
techniques and curricular offerings; expanded support services to make full 
educational opportunity feasible; and administrative restructuring to make 
educational opportunity possible and meaningful. ^ 

The experiential education movement played a leadership role by breaking 
new ground in identifying new groups of students, new sources of faculty, new 
learning opportunities in their communities, new formats for interdisciplinary 
study on campus, new criteria for assessing learner performance, new ways of 
developing and applying academic standards, and new jjrocedures for working with 
external organizations and facilitating sTudent and faculty involvement with 
those org^nizat^ns (The Cornell Center for Improvement in Undergraduate 
Education, 1974; Ritterbush, 1972; Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education, 1980; and Keeton and Tate, 1978). Questions about who learns, who 
teaches, and what time, place, money, support services, and administrative 
procedures are involved — questions thought radical (if thought at all) in 1960 — 
had become commonplace topics by 1980. 

What appears to be new about the current decade is that the policy and 

administrative revolution arising from the reforms of the 1960s and early 

* 

1970s in higher education is gaining momentum at the same time as employer and 
union-based education ai^jj training programs are being expanded and reformed. 




Employers, too, have experienced a decade or more of expansion and reform 
of the concepts and practice of corporate education and training. Programs ^are 
more numerous and more diverse in scope. Human resource development (HRD) has 
become a function in its own right, separate from personnel administration. 
Human resource planning is only now becoming part of "overall corporate strategy 
development. External human resource factors such as the performance of school 
systems and universities have only recently been widely recognized as direct 
concerns of corporate leadership rather than as peripheral community relations 
or philanthropic issues. It is no coincidence, for example,' that banking and 
insurance institutions with community-wide interests have taken special leader- 
ship in local and national education and human resource developments. 

Cross-cultural mixing and matching of the two sectors is now taking place 
with some frequency. Assuming these communications result in trust, not 
suspicion, what do the consequent programmatic relationships imply? How will 
learners benefit? And who will pay the piper? 

From a concept of. a "higher education" system', we seem to be headed toward 
a concept of a lifelong learning system (Fraser, 1980), in which education and 
training institutions are but one major component. Others are employer insti- 
tutions; labor unions and professional associations; community services 
(libraries, educational brokers, and nonprofit special and civic tii teres t groups) 
and telecommunications (Carpenter, 1980; Chamer, 1980; American Council on 
Life Insurance, 1979; Stack and Hutton, 1980)^ Though the system is not yet 
in place, the components are recognizable and the mechanisms, technologies, 
and concepts are increasingly available. The challenge for innovation in the ^ 
1980s will be to put these pieces together in ways that balance creatively the 
historic tensions created by the enthusiasms and suspicions of leaders and 
followers in higher education and business. 
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Business and Higher Education Relationships; Toward Strategy 

In education as in politics, the foundation for strategy is demographics 
(Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1980; Crossland, 1980; 
Frances, 1980). Beyond basic demographics, three factofs force realignments in 
all four functions of corporate-higher education relations. First, the pace of 
technological innovation has created demands* for massive and frequent retraining 
(perhaps even reeducation) of the natlon*s labor force. Second, allocations^of 
resources for education are finite and are being redistributed as the average age 
of the population shifts upward and as alternative claims are made on capital. 
Third, employers and others perceive failure on the part^of education institutions — ^ 
both secondary and postsecondary — to transmit knowledge, skills, and values 
needed to survive in a highly competitive world economy. This last argument is 
especially devastating because almost all education institutions are direct or 
indirect beneficiaries of tax subsidies. ^When\ublic confidence decreases , a 
deadly spiral of declining resources and declining capability sets in. The 
question is whether higher education will be given enough time and resources to 
prove that; it has the leadership capacity to help employers, unions, and 
Individuals meet the nation*s skill requirements during the next decade. 

These demographic, technology, resource, and public confidence factors 
impinge on the relationships between higlj^er education leaders and their corporate 
counterparts. Both sectors, together with other institutions, will need to come 
to terms with such issues as: 

• Career mobility . Will increasing economic constraints limit the 
financial capability of individuals to change careers and seek 
retraining?- Will opportunities for career mobilitiy exist within 
corporations as they have in the past decade and will corporations 
encourage upward! caree?*^obility as a motivating factor for formal 
learning? 

• Investments , ^^ere will national, corporate, and union policies 
place investments in human capital as a priority? Will investment 
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decisions assume that human skill development is a necessary 
precondition of economic and political health? If so, will this 
assumption be pursued through public and private investments in 
higher education institutions, through corporate training, through 
communications media, or through other means? 

Work patterns . Will work patterns be made more flexible to accoiri- 
^modate adults? As more adults work, can balance be achieved between 
the workplace's need for job performance and the individual's need 
for personal learning and leisure? 



Coniensus . ' To what extent will consensus be feasible — whether at 
community, state, or national levels — on the importance of education 
and training in the life of the nation? What kinds of aj^reements 
will be reached about functional responsibilities appropriate to each 
sector and the sharing of responsibilities for defining institutional 
and political policies? What leverage will individual learners have 
over the formulation of institutional consensus? 
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• Tuitipn cost^ . Will increasinii. costs reduce the numbers of middle- 
class youths who fo^ 'a hundred years have been and still are the 
pore of higher education enrollments? Will' state and federal 
' tuition subsidies for the "general welfare" be transferred back to 
individuals as direct costs or to corporations through training 
budgets? Could costs become so excessive that post-high school 
job entry might become a prerequisite for higher education studies 
financed selectively by employers? 

This chapter is concerned with how leaders in higher education and business, 
both at local and national leg^els, can develop appropriate strategies for 
collaboration. The major liiiiral arts and research universities differ in 
purposes' and problems from smaller colleges and community colleges just as 
major international corporations differ from their suppliers and from local 
small businesses. Given this diversity in both sectors, are there common needs 
and resources that form the basis for relationships built on exchanges of 
substantial benefits to each sector and at acceptable costs? 

What higher education today has the ability to deliver and what employers^ 
desperately require is skilled labor. A crisis in skilled manpowe^^/^x tends 
from the highly technical computer, engineering, and basic research occupations 
to entry-level jobs of almost all kinds in th^ service as well as manufacturing 
sectors. Concurrently, the pace of technological change and opportunities for 
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career changes have created a critical need for cyclical "retooling" of working 
adults in addition to the, more traditional preparation of new entrants into the 
professions. ' / . ,y . 

r 

American managers have historically assumed that "experience is the best 
teacher" and relied on on-the-job training and experience to correct the 
inadequacies of the educatic^ system. It was expected that new lawyers and 
engineers as well a^s clerks and carpenters would have , to be brought "up to speed'." 
But more than ever, modem w6rk requires sophisticated preparation. For higher 
as well as secondary education, therefore, the first challenge is to help 
learners meet the basic entry requirements of the modern workplace at technician 
or professional levels. The second challenge is to compete with corporations 
and many diverse providers in delivering advanced skills to- technicians and 
managers alike. The i;hird challenge, much. more difficult still, is to compete 
with media. and-a broad mix Of other providers in delivering cultural and social 
education to individual learners. 

At the firit level, business is likely to reLy on support from the formal 
education sector. At the second level, the two sides will have to- cooperate 
to develop arrangements keyed to local circumstances. At the third level, 
higher education institutions will have to rely on support from other institu- 
tions, notably business and organized labor. For just as corporations and unions 
receive most of their new workers through the institutional funnel of secondary 
and^higher education, so higher education must look tp employers and unions as 
the institutioiilal connecting points for access to adult learners. 




business leaders and their organizations can offer higher education three 

I 

strengths: political power, economic resources, and access to( adult learners. 

In the political arena, business leaders gain th^ir leverage by being net 
contributors to \^he wealth of government through dir\ct taxes and^ more 

\- 
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importantly, througtt the taxes p^d by employees and peripheral enterprises. 

With organized labor, and to a much greater extent than labor in most states 

and coiranunities, private employers influence public opinion and public policy 

on the financing of higher education. Employer and union support for ade\iuate 

public financing of public higher education, or for appropriate policies regarding 

private higher^ducat ion , will be essential in the next decade. But that support 

will not be forthcoming unless compensating benefits are received. 

On the economic side*, employers invest substantial resources in employee 

recruitment and training. What portions of this expense are necessary in-house? 

What could be sp6nt through higher ' education organizations? Enrollments and 
% 

economics have forced college administrators to ask these questions. Responding 
to every need of the corporation may not be approp'iirate . But universities, 
colleges, and technical 9t:hools all have some specialties or can develop some 
that are consistent with their mission and of value to particular employers. 
The f^ct that businesses, through their tuition assjLstance programs for employees, 
control the nation's largest and least used source of funding for collegiate 
adult- education remains largely unexplored (Chamer and others, 1978; Rogers 
and Shore, 1980). Employers also have research needs. Use of university faculty 
as consultants and business-funded research are two aspects of this not unusual 
relationship. ^ ' 

Concerning the access issue, business leaders control (to a degree rarely 
appreciated by educators) the very structure and content of higher education 
coiranunications with the vast majority of adult learners. Just as high schools 
are a funnel point for college access to younger learners, so are employers and 
unions the natural institutional connecting poj.nts to adults. Control over 
schedules, facilities, location, wages, beliefits, career development, and 
technology already makes employers a, major determinirtg factor in the scale of ' 



adult enrollments and the breadth of subjects covered. That individuals 
pursue formal learning* despite the rigidity of modem employment patterns 
only makes one wonder what more flexible and supportive work patterns would 
bring (Chamer, 1980; Shore, 1980). Finally, just as colleges control access 
to certain kinds of learnings so employers control the number, types, and 
financial rewards t)f the jobs whose availability so often motivates learners 
to defer present income and leisure in preference for academic studies. 

Reprise 

One large and generous corporation articulates its criteria for philan- 
thropy and other involvements with higher education: assuring a flow of new 
employees, support of basic research in are^s related to corporate interests, 
the quality of the institution, a preference^ for privately controlled colleges 
and universities as sources of educational diversity, and a preference for 
proximity to company locations (O'Connor, 1980). 

The search for business-higher education relationships must start from 
what the two institutions want now from those relationships. The criteria just 
listed sur^ely constitute as succint and typical a list as might be found on the 
corporate side. On the campus side, the answer may be even more succinct: 
enrollments and tuition. Concern for consistency with the subject areas and 
levels of instruction presently offered, for the sched^uling of offerings, and 
for the prerogatives of faculty surely are present, but whether these concerns 
are seen as obstacles or standards will vary with the beholder. 

The bigger, problem for^he two sectors and for others is to work within 
the **now" concerns and needs whii^e^oving the discussion to anticipation of 
future concerns and needs. Each sector, each Institution, each person will 
have an independent sense of what these may be. Only through dialogue, research 
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and actual practice will understandings emerge about the capabilities of the 
se^-tors to articulate their needs and assist each other toward solutions. 

As business executives and union officials are responsible for the survival 
of their organizations, so higher education administrators are responsible for > 
theirs* Ultimately, the point of seeking interrelationships is to share that 
responsibility and, in so cooing, ensure the legitimacy and acceptance of each 
sector's contributions to society. Still at question is whether sufficient 
numbers of business, higher education, and other institutional leaders perceive 
these larger needs and the issues around which those needs will be articulated. 

Also at issue is whether the interests 9f individual adult learner^ will 
be met through the deliberations and actions of institutions. The interests of 
learners as consumers of formal educational opportunities rest at present on a 
combination of their own resources and subsidies of educational institutions 
derived largely from public tax policies and direct financial aid to institutions 
and individuals. 

The preservation of a consumer perspective in the formulation of public 
policy may very well depend on political collaboration among the major institu- 
. tions of business, labor, and education. From this counterbalancing may come 
more abundant learning opportunities as well as increased understanding of 
how int^rinstitutional collaborations may be implemented with due regard for 
the integrity of diverse institutional missions and structures and for th^ 
learning needs and independence of individuals. Without balance and diversity, 
the outlook would be far bleaker. 

Justice Frankfurter once described the. "four essential freedoms'' of a 
university as the freedoms "to determine for itself on academic ground who may 
teach, what may be taught, how it should be taught, and who may be admitted to 
study" (Moynihan, 1980, p. 32). These essential freedoms have indeed been at 
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the^ore of higher education's integrity as a distinct institution. Yet today 
they may also descr^'be corporate education and' training. 

A skeptical vi would admit to the risk that the end result of all these 
efforts described in this volume, if they are carelessly pursued, could be the 
demise of higher education as an independent and critical enterprise, replaced 
by an intermeshed human resource sybsystem directed by an oligarchical economy 
and polity. A more positive view of the 'future of hieher education-business 

collaboration would anticipate enormous opportunities for creative thinking and 

/ 

program development within a vital mix of democratic institutions. 

An Overview of Labor Relations with Higher Education 

The history of labor relationships with higher education is scarcely treated 

at all in the leading histories of higher education. Neither organized labor 
^ p 

unions nor the individual (^(et undifferentiated) 'Worker" can be found in much 
more than a* passing reference. Histories of the labor movement offer more 
insight, yet they too pay only cursory attention. Monographs on the subject are 
more likely to derive from academics interested in labor history than in 
education history* 

In sum, the main facts of the relation^Jiips among the two sectors up to 
the present decade impress more by the separation of than the inter-actdon 
between the sectors. Two well-informed participants on the scene describe 
unions and higher education as ^'traditional antagonists** only recently 
discovering the advantages of working together. 

For the most part those advantages have been identified with the teaching/ 
learning function with the intent of improving the knowledge and skills of 
workers generally and union leaders particularly. Colleges and universities 
have not, and still are not, seen as preparatory training grounds for union 
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members aft*** leaders . The workplace, not the campus, is the source of human 
resource flows into union leadership. Nor is the campus yet a significant 
source of new ideas and "products" for the labor movement* And the labor move- 
ment, itself with little capital for investments in ideas and products, competes 
only on the fringes for the attention of higher education resources. At the 
networking level, union leaders are rarely found on college and university 
boards of trustees or active in alumni networks. The room for change and inno- 
vation in all these areas remains vast* 

The unionization of teaching faculties in the 1970s appears in the main 
literature of higher education as the first notable connection between the two 
sectors, ignoring the fact that blue collar staff have been organized on many 
campuses for several decades, and ignoring the history of worker education 
altogether. Nor, when mentioned, is the real distinction between education for 
workers and education for unions always clear • 

The leading facts concerning worker education and the related fields of 
labor education and labor studies have been summarized by Dwyer (1977) and 
Gray and Davis (1980): 

• 1874 - Workingman's Institute founded at Johns Hopkins University. 

t 1901 - American federation of Labor denies requested endc^sement 
for a proposed Ruskia. College in the United States to be modeled 
on the Ruskin College for worl^ers in England. 

• 1906 - The Rand School of Social Science isytormed in New York 
City by the Socialist Party with aim of providing broad education 
for basic social change. 



1917 and 1919 ~ International Ladies Garment Workers Union (ILGUtf; 
and Amalgamated Clothing Workers Association (ACWA) establish / 
education departments. • \ ' ( 

~ Women's Trade Union League founded, in larg6 part, to educate 
women for their roles as citizens and trade union members. 

t 

1921 - A turning point year for the respectability for worker 
education^ and the direct involvement of colleges and universities 
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with labor: the University of California expanded its extension 
program to include a program specifically geared for workers; the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in Industry opened its 
doors to one hundred workingclass women; and Brookwood Labor College 
initiated its two-year resident program at Katonah, New York. The 
Workers Education Bureau of ^America (WEB) was formed in New York 
City in 1921 for the purpose of coordinating workers' education 
services conducted under trade union auspices, 

/ Through the decade similar programs, all conducted during summer 
y months, were established at campuses including Harvard, Tufts, 
Amherst, Barnard College, the University of Wisconsin, and the 
Southern Summer School which was held at various college campuses 
throughout the South during its twenty-five year existence. 

• 1923 - A standing committee on workers' education was created within 
the National University Extension Association. 

• 1927 - The summer schools of Bryn Mawr, Barnard, a^d Wisconsin joined 
together to form the Affiliated Summer Schools for Women Workers in 
Industry to coordinate recruity^zfTTC^and fund raising efforts. 

^ These early efforts, while creating the basis for subsequent dialogue between 

the two sectors, were severaly undermined by the Great Depression, which forced 
the closing of many of the independent "labor colleges." Moreover the relation- 
ship between the mainstream labor organizations and most of these programs had 
never been easy. Most universities were explicit in their policies of reaching 
out to all workers, organized or unorganl^^. The labor movement itself, 
keeping '^ts distance from any program touched by socialism or radicalism, 
concentrated on organizing and bread anc^ butter issuies. The colleges recruited 
their students of individuals through churches and YWCAs rather than through 
unions themselves. Programs run by the ILGWU, the ACWA, and a few ^ther unions 
were open only to union members. 

While the Depression all but ended one era in labor-higher education 
relations, the New Deal helped to create another. By legitimizing the labor 
movement, the National Labor Relations Act stimulated the organization of the 
mass production industries and created an immediate demand for utilitarian 

education essential for the new collective bargaining, organizing, litigation, 
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public speaking, and legislative responsibilities of labor leaders. Education 
departments were created in most industrial unions, spurred by the rise of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations • Also, the federal Works Progress Admini- 
stration created a workers* education program which hired unemployed teachers 
and>eached one million workers from 1933 to 1943 • In the 1940s many state 
universities established worker education programs modelled on those in^ 
Wisconsin and California. 

The period from 1929, wheiy the AFL gained greater control over the activities 
of the Workers Edw:ation Bureau, t© 1954 when the Bureau was officially absorbed 
as the education department of the AFL, marked the institutionalization of 
organized labor's interest in the function of education and the gradual building 
of systematic relationships with higher education. 

The Inter-University Labor Education Committee, active from 1951 to 1956, 

and its successor, the National Institute of Labor Education, demonstrated that 

> 

••given the proper care, professional competency, and general cooperation, labor 
and non-labor agencies could work together to mutual advantage in the field of 
labor education" (Dwyer, 1977). ^ /^^^ 

The main objective of labor education in the Depression and ^ost-War 
periods was utilitarian aid to labor leaders. But the continuing interest in 
liberal education survived through such programs as UCLA's Liberal Arts for 
Labor Program, the University of Chicago's labor leadership series, the 
University of Indiana's summer residential school for the United Steelworkers, 
and Rutgers' Union Leadership Academy. 

Not until the mid-1960s do degree-granting programs of Jabor studies first 
appear. This was a sign of the gtrowing prof essionalization of labor union staff 
and of the growing interest ofi a .new generation of college students to seek 
careers as union leaders. Schools of industrial and labor relations, which had 
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generally proven to be sources o\ talent for corporation personnel departments, 
also began* to reorient their programs to include a labor perspective. 

In 1965 the University of Massachusetts offered the nation *s first master's 
degree in labor studies. In 1967 Rutgers University initiated its evening 
college Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in labor studies. In the late 1960s 
and early ^970s the UAW worked with community colleges in seven states to 
establish ^sociate degree programs. By 19?6 a survey by the American Associ- 
ation of Community and Junior Colleges revealed at least 100 colleges' with 
cooperative programs with area labor unions (Abbott, 1977). 

In recent years, organized labor has put a priority on increasing 
educational opportunities for workers. Through collective^bargaining, coopera- 
tion with colleges and universities, and their own educational departments, 
unions have supported the higher education of workers through financial subsidies 
and program delivery. % 

Charner (1980b) lists seven categories of present union subsidies and pro- 
grams in higher education for workers: 



Tuition advancement / 
reimbursement ; plan pays 
all or part of tuition 
^d related costs for 
enrollment in schools 
and colie^es outside of 
the company 



Loans/scholarships ; 
program provides finan- 
cial grants to workers 
for educational and 
training expenses; loans 
are required to be repaid 
but not scholarships 



Unftted Auto Workers/American Motors ; 
reimbursement of tuition, registra- 
tion, and 1-aboratory fees; $900 ' 
maximum annually for college courses; 
100 percent reimbursement for a 
grade'of '*D" or better; job-, career-, 
or degree-^related courses are 
acceptable 

Amalgamated' Transit- Workers / 
Greyhound Lineg : -scholarships for 
job-related courses'; pays for tuition, 
transportation, and meal's 

International Union a£;jEJ^ectrical , 
Radio and Machine Workers /Wagner 
Electronics : loans for tuition and 
registration up to $150 per semester 
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• Educational leave of 
absence 



Training funds : company 
contributes a fixed amount 
of money per employee to 
f inanc^'' educational and 
training programs 



/ 

Union of-4Iorth American Flint Glass 
Workers/Coming Glassworks : up to 
three years leave of absence; pension 
rights maintained; seniority accrued; 
courses job- or career-related 

District (Council 37, American Federa- 
tion of S^ate, County and Municipal 
Employees, AFL-CIO/New York City : 
contribution df $25 per eligible 
employee to the Education Fund; course 
offerings in basic skills, degree- 
related programs, and career-related 
programs; flexible course scheduling; 
minimal expenses to participants; 
extensive support services; simple 
admission procedures^ administered by 
a union board of trustees 



Union Labor Studies 
Centers . 



University labor studies 



Cultural programs 



George Meany AFL-CIQ Labor Studies 
. Center : owned and operated by the 
AFLr-CIO for union members; no 
tuition for center-sponsored insti- 
tutes; external bachelor'^s degree in 
labor studies through Antioch- Coileg^^ ^ 
short-term workshops; jlnstitutea^^o^r^.; 
short courses . . ^ 

^ '» <■ 
Rutgers University Labor Educatio^'n 
Center : supported by state and federal 
finances as well as union resources;' \ 
offers basic program of conf erenrcTfes,' 
short courses,^ 'discussions, 'apd classes 
on effective sgeaking, labor law, labor 
history, and Onion administration; 
union leadersfiip academy; instruction 
training; la^^^if intern progj^; .A.A. 
degree;* B. A. ^degree; master ' s^^ and 
Ed.D. degrees ' , ''^ 

District 1199 'National Hospital' and 
Health Care Emplpyees Bread and Roses * 
Progr.am : fun<$Eii from the Natiortal 
Endowment for '|h'e< Arts, the National 
Endowment for thfe' Humanitieis , sfate 
cultural agencii^s., and f oyndatibjis; 
lunch-time music^X- performances^; oral^ - 
history project|^ 5&read and Rose§*show; 
concerts; art e:<^ibition ^ 



The increasing interest of unions and workers individually in, higher 
education is based largely on need: the need to strengthen the^sk|.lls ^nd 
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sophistication of union leaders, the need to learn new skills to advance in a 

career, the need to pursue hobbies and civic interests: 

Union subsidies to workers for higher education can affect the character 
of organized labor, the quality of the work force, and the higher 
education system. Their success is dependent on the ability of unions 
to cooperate with industry and education and to increase the partici- 
pation of workers in these programs by overcoming the barriers faced 
by "workers and responding to the dij^rse educational and training 
needs of workers (Chamer, 1980b, p/ 276) . 

Conclusion ^ 

The main point of this chapter has been to demonstrate the complexity of 
values and interests shaping industry-education-labor collaboration in its 
American context. The second point was to suggest a framework for viewing 
opportunities for collaboration from the vantage of four functional areas: 
1) teaching/learning, 2) flow of human resources, 3) new ideas and products, and 
4) strategies for coll^abo^^^n . . ' - ^ .-^ . - 

The chapter used higher education rather than elementary and secondary 
education to demonstrate these two points. This was done because of the far 

• ' ■ - ^ i ■ 

more extensive histories of involvement between the thrfe sectors at the post- 
secondary level. 

Not that interaction has been entirely lacking at the elementary and 
secondary levels. The histories of Barlow (1976) and Callahan (1962) are clear 
evidence to the contrary as is the literature of collective bargaining in 
schools (McDonnell and Pascal, 1979) and the growing literature espousing and 
describing contemporary collaborative efforts (Fraser et al, 1981), The entire 
history of career and vocational education is, to- some extent, a history of 
efforts to bring the three sectors (or more tjrpically, two — education and 
business) together (also see Burt and Lessinger, 1970). 

But^ the larger facts are that despite all the specific examples of 
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contacts and programs, the linkages between industry, labor and education have * 
never been developed to the point whece collaboration was self-evident across 
the entire system of education. Acting in their civic roles, business and, to 
a far less extent, labor leaders have played major roles in '^^gning and managing 
the nation's public and private education institutions, . ^ . » 



The prof essionalizat ion of education administration and ti^aChiHg was the 

>v . ( 

goal toward which the nineteenth and early twentieth century educational reformers 
had worked, supported by progressive business and labor leadeffe.^ vThe maxim was 
that ''education should be left to the prof essiojial educators, Whdse business it 
was," Ironically, the achievement of this ambitious goal resulted in a degree 
of complacency among educators as to the sources of their polit;j^cal and cultural 
support, ' ^ ^ 

*-*And, .a^^Titnpane"(i*&2) has pointed iDUJt^ '/th? gratif icatioff of the responsible 
businessman in school politics diminished swiftly" in the face> of controversial, 
litiguous political and social issues of equity, white flight,' due process, and 
' ■ unionisation that Jjuf f ett ed^ sfchools in.the 1960s and^l970's. Relatively few 

years were needed to create distance and disillusionment among the presumptive 
business "establishment" that had long governed educational policy at the 
community level. 

With all the criticisms of institutional isolation aimed in recent years y 
at schools and colleges, one is hard pressed to recall that this so--called 
isolation has never been complete, was itself a solution to the narrow partisan- 
ship of local governance a century ago, and was essential for the successful 
professionalization of teachingl^d school administration. Today, schooling is 
• Ja mature industry. Its internal mechanisms for self-renewal have achieved much 
but have also reached limits of systematic impact. This coming decade of more 
frequent and hopefully more imaginative relationships between schools and 
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society tests the presumption that the profession of education is prepared to 
exercise its own share of responsible leadership in working with other sectors. 

The significance of the present moment in the relationships between 
American education, employers, labor organizations, and government* can be 
summarized as a moment of three crucia| tests: 

• testing the strength qf a new ^nsensus regarding the presumed 
importance of youth serialization and skill development as critical 
to the future directioji of all -American social institutions and to 
the future successes of individuals, 

0 testing the incipient consensus that the responsibility for the 
education-socialization process must be shared through a new set 
of multi- institutional relationships. 

# testing whether the leadership of America's education system is 
sufficiently mature, professional, knowledgeable, and independent 
to exercise public leadership which, while welcoming collaboration 
with other sectors, will act effectively as protectors and 
interpreters of the best interests of individual learners. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE STATUS OF COLLABORATIVE COUNCILS 

As is evident from the preceding chapter, the' concepts of 
collaboration* and cooperation have produced many practical ideas, each 
one competing for the attention and commitment of leaders who want to 
do something to improve the performance of people in their organizations 
and in their communities • 

The remainder of this report focuses on the current status of 
one of these competing ideas: local collaborative councils. This 
project conducted the first national census of active local councils, 
identifying over 150. 

The project began with a puzzle. Despite an abundance of govern- 
mental, quasi-governmental, and ;Lndependent groups claiming to improve 
community and^employer participation in education, some community leaders, 
on their own initiative, have chosen to f^rm local collaborative councils. 
Why? Why were bus^^^eople already concerned about the prolif errat ion 
of mandated and voluntary advisory councils, committees, and planning 
groups, ready to devote their time, energy, and resources to yet another 
group activity? If, from another perspective, the design or approach' 
V used in these collaborative councils was more attractive ^nd perhaps 
more effective than the prevalent ipodes of contact between community 
institutions, what cou.ld be learned to make .these" benefits more widely 
available and applicable? _ - 

But before these questi.ons could be answered, some basic facts 

y 

were needed. How many local and .state collaborative councils exist? 
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Who started them? What are their activities and budgets? How are they 

organized and staffed? These and other basic descriptive questions had 

no factual answers in 1979. But for a few moderately publicized examples, 

little was known about the state of the art of industry-education-labor 

collaborative councils. Unlike fed^l or state government programs, 

there were no centralized offices with lists of local council names and 
Ik 

addresses. Unlike some national voluntary organizations, there were no 

national association headquarters with membership or mailing lists for 

* 

councils nationwide. Most councils themselves were aware only of a 
few of the others. ^ 

The Numbers of Collaborative Councils ^ 

The Industry-EHucat ion-Lab^ Collaboration Project compiled a 
directory of 157 collaborative council activities.* Of these, 150 
were community-level councils, four were state-level councils, andy^ 
three were state-level prog^ms to develop local councils. In addition . 
to these activities identifiable at the time of the data collection, 
several other councils or council-supporting activities were known to 
be in progress. Also, two of the state-level prog?:ams 'were included 



although tangible evideno^e of the formation of looSV^councils was 
imprecise . 




The study explicitly sought out indigenous organizations. That is, 
our missio? was to identify councils and council-like activities 



initiated by the members of the councils themselves. By definition 



* Gold, G., B. Eraser, M. Elsman,,and J. Rankin. . Indu^try-Education-Labor ^ 
Collaboration: A I^irectory of Collaborative Councils . Washington, DC:. 
Na^onal Institute .for Work and Learning, 1981. " 



this approach excluded local councils formed in response to federal or 
state laws mandating citizen participation for education, training, 
economic development, or similar purposes. Legally mandated councils 
respond to set^^^of^^iar^^tutional motives and resources quite different 
ftom local initiative. Nonetheless, the study team recognized that these 
differences in original motives could become inconsequential if the 
collaborative opportunities provided by a mandated council were recognized 
by its members- Therefore the directory includes a few examples of 
mandated local councils whose range of activities and operational styles 
were consistent wi th our criteria for identifying collaborative councils 
(see Chapter I). The point here was to show that under the right local 
conditions, vocational education and career education advisory committees, 
Private Industry Councils, Labor-Management Committees, and other 
mandated or broadly-chartered participatory^ groups stlch as economic 
development districts and employment and training councils can play 
creative roles in stimulating and actually sponsoring collaborative 
projects . 

Allow^a^ .for all. these caveats, and allowing too for the fact that 
a few councils included in our list* are known to have disbanded subsequent 
to our data collection efforts, it remains safe ^j|estimate t;hat during 
^ 1981 more than 150 (and probably fewer than 175) indigenous collaborative 
councils were operational across the nation. 

i 

The Locations of Collaborative Councils 

The .project identified collaborative councils in 31 states, the 

District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Twq councils recently begun 
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in the Canadian province of Ontaiio were not included in the 
directory. 

Councils operate in urban, rural, suburban, and state- level 
settings. The basic concept of a collaborative^council seems to be as 
adaptable to the conditions of dense, complex urban areas as to the 
greater distances and generally fewer and scattered resources of rural 
areas. 

The breadth of council distribution across the nation is modified 
by a few special circumstances. In only five states did the project 

i 

•staff locate more than five councils per state: Michigan (31), 
California (23), New York (20), Massachusetts (12), and Connecticut (11) 
Other councils were found scattered among communities in the eastern 
and western thirds of the nation. The deep South and the Great Plains 
states showed the lowest regional presence of local councils (see 
Figure 1). 

A first glance at a map of council locations might lead one to 
suspect a correlation bfetween council development and an established 
industrial base. The earliest councils were created in industrial 
communities of Ohio, Massachusetts, York, and California as 
vehicles for youth and teacher awareness of the free enterprise system 
and for localized career information assistance to secondary school 
youth. AJso, where statewide networks of councils have been created by 
private sector of governmental action, those few states have been 
manufacturing and business centers. 

But this .apparent correlatiqn may have little significance. 
Other industrial states have been no more active in council formation 




than their more rural counterparts. Other states have perceived the 
same problem of a lack of local and statewide interaction among their 
education, employment, and human services institutions but emphasized 
different tacks — such as industry-services programs at community 
colleges and technical institutes — toward solutions. 

. Collaborative councils, industry services programs, improved 
relationships between vocational education and federally-funded 
employment training programs all are compatible activities. Indeed, 
communities with strong councils tend also to show strength in these 
other areas. The point is that multi-sector collaboration is still a 
relatively new practice receiving increasingly greater emphasis. 
Gradually the full range of pieces are being put in place. In some 
communities collaborative councils focusing on relationships between 
education and work institutions have become key pieces in that mix of 
activities. But it will take a few more years to reveal which of the 
present generation of councils survive and to say with confidence 
whether regional geographic factors are important to understanding the 
chances for council initiation and survivability. 

The history of council development in several states also shows 
that where one capable person in a leadership position makes a strong 
personal commitment to the development of collaborative councils a 
state can be transformed in a few years into a high level of council 
activity. This was the case in California whiere the bulk of the 23 
councils are affiliated with the private sector state-level Indufetry-r 
Education Council of California, in New York where a mid-management 
state official persistently marketed the idea to vocational educators 
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and local Chambers of 'Commerce, and in Michigan and Connecticut where 
higher ranking state officials implemented statewide programs. 

Where this state-level leadership has been lacking, council formation 
has been a very idiosyncratic phenomenon highly dependent on local 
conditions and the insights of local leaders with very little spillover 
into additional communities. 

This idiosyncratic nature of council development nationwide could 
change as collaborative council concepts become more widely recognized 
and understood and as a "critical mass" of publications and practitioners 
becomes available as a resource to other communities. On the other side 
of the ledger is the fact that reduced discretionary resources—both, 
private and public, may inhibit the further spread of collaborative 
councils. 

In sum, during 1981 practicing local collaborative councils operated . 
in most sections of the nation. Policy interest ip the concept of such 
councils was evident in Private Industry Councils created under-the 
Private Sector Initiatives legislation of 1978, in the 1*980 recommendations 
of the Carnegie Commission that collaborative councils be dr^anized in 
• all communities, in the findings of the Carter administration's Vice 
President's Task Force on Youth Employment that multi-sector, community- 
level collaboration has a crucial impact on .youth transitions from school 
to work, and in the new Reagan administration's creation of a Private 
Sector Initiatives Task Force. The prospect by late 1981 was for wider 
dissemination and acceptance of the concepts--^ collaboration, greater 
diversity in the ways tihose concepts were applied across the nation, and 
a growing probability that collaborati^^ councils would continue to receive 
popular consideration. 

• 'J 
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Figure III-l 

Geographic Distribution of 
Collaborative Councils 
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The Eras of Collaborative Councils 

Most councils examined in this study were of relatively recent 
origin (see Table, III-l)* Of the 157 local and state council initiatives 
identified and described by this project, only 36 had been initiated prior 
to 1975, and only 16 of these prior to 1970. While having precedents 
back to 1947, the collaborative council "movement" startec^ as a phenomenon 
of the late I970's. 

The earliest still operational collaborative councils identified 
by the project were organized in Youngstown, Ohio (1947), Detroit, Michigan 
(1951), and San Diego, California (a954) . Then, in 1960, five councils 
were organized, three in California, one in Arizona, and one in New York. 

All of these early councils, and a few others organized in the 6arly 
I960*s, grew from a common set of perceived problems and assumed solutions^ 
As expr^^ed in the literature of Youngstown' s Industrial Information 
institute. Inc., the consistent purpose of its programs over,jthe years 
has' been: 

..•to make clear to the public, an4 to employees of industry 
* and business, how everyonein the:..are^ makes his living — and, 
in the process, to point out that prosperity comes only from 
the continuous production of goods and services wanted all over 
the wprld* The .people in the .area—especially the younger 
people — are also helped to recognize the job opportunities right 
here at home. Widespread misconceptions about industrial owner- 
I ship and profits are corrected.* 

V That vision, With the economic education as its central idea and young" 

people as its central target group, has motivated the fomation of many 

councils since the earliest group • For many business executives 



* Industrial Information Institute, Inc. A Four-County Center For 
Economic Education Through Industry-Schools Cooperation . Pamphlet . 
Youngqtown, Ohio: Author, n.d. . 



TABLE III-l 



^ ' . Periods of Council Formation 



Councils Formed and 
Years Still Operating in 1981 



1947 - 1959 ' 3 

1960 - 1969 . ^ 13 

1970 - 1979 120 

(1970 - 1974) ' ■ (19) 

(1975 - 1979) ■ (101) 

1980 - 1981 19 

TOTA^^VIEWED . 155 councils 
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especially, this concern for the knowledge and attitudes young people 
have about econon^c institutions and their own work settings remains 
a key factor in their desire to participate in councils. A rough 
estimate might be. that this motivati<>fn accounts for the initiation of 
about one-third of the 150 local councils examined by this project and 
may be considered a major part of the self- identities and activities 
of all collaborative councils. 

In, the late^l960*s another group of Collaborative cotincils, and 
another motivating factor for national interest in collaborative 



\ 

councils, received impetus from the urban civil rights movement and the 

sense of urban frustration with work and schooling institutions* 

The urlian riots of 1967 led to the formation of collaborative councils 

in many cities. From these councils came the leadership for tf!e 

National Urban Coalition which itself sought to stimulate the formation 

of more councils of business and other community leaders. The broad 

aim of these councils hgs been to work with minority neighborhood 

♦ 

organizations to Improve those neighborhoods through social and economic 
action, in which education, training, and work experience have been 
- important factors. 

The earliest of these groups. New Detroit, was formed in 1967 
and incorporated in 1968. As a voluntary association it drew on the 
top "blue ribbon" leadership from private employers, labor unions, 

. govei^inient , education, and community service organizations. Like 

I 

. the New Oakland Committee formed in 1970 in Oakland, California, 
New Detroit has been able^ to identify minority improvement efforts 
with community improvement efforts because of the demographic shifts 

■ that have left major white-managed corporations operating in a community 
where racial "minorities" are in fact the political majority.* Under 
these conditions, the collaborative council format proved a powerful . 
mechanism for displaying the sharing of power and the determination to 

" make inter-racial decision-making work. 

t 



* In some smaller urban cyDirimunities groups of employers formed Merit 
Employer Councils intended to assist minority youth to find jobs. 
Not multi-sector in design, these councils were absorbed in most cases 
into the emerging "metro" offices of the National Alliance of Business, 
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New Detr today describes its modus opera ndi as a set of four 
strategies: 

• As an advocate , the ur^an coalitioji has adopted both 
popular and unpopular positions on behalf of gecessary 
social and economic change. 

• As a precept/example . New Detroit, by its own actions, 
and by individual actions of its trustees, has encouraged 
new patterns of social and economic and political relation-' 
ships, and more positive inter-group relations dnd attitude^. 

• As a catalyst . New Detroit has worked to make existing 
institutions more responsive to the neecis of minority 
groups and to stimulate and encourage the creation of new^ 
institutions where none existed to meet identified needs. 

^ As a provider of resources . New Detroit serves as a source 
of 'knowledge and limited funding, providing ''seed" money 
to assist coiranunity, organizational, and governmental 
\ efforts to improve conditions in the Detroit area. New 
Detroit's resources include the experience, ' expertise 
and influence of its board and committee members.* 



Even in communities where racial and social justice issues were not ^ 
salient factors in political or economic planning, thfer^e concepts / 
were influential in helping leaders to analyze and'^lect preferred 
roles for collaborative councils. 

During the mid to late 1970* s a third generation of local collabora- 
tive councils emerged. Some of these councils were neai'ly identical in 

operating style and purposes to the early councils of the post- 
World War II and post-Sputnik eras. Others borrowed their concern 
for the economic integration of younger generations from that earlier 
model, their concern for equal opportunity from the 1960 's and added 



* New Detroit. New Detroit, Inc.: A Decade of Progress 1967-1977 . 
Detroit, MI: Author, n.d., p. 3. - 
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these to growing national concern for youth unemployment career aware- 
ness and the institutional barriers affection the transitions of all 
youths from school to work and adulthood. 

For example, the 1977 incorporation papers of the Work-Education 
Council of Southeastern Michigan state that the purpose of the non-profit 
corporation is: 

to bring together representatives from education, business, 
industry, government and labor to serve as an effective foroe 
in the development and implementation of programs which will 
serve to facilitate the transition of our youth from school 
to the world of work.* 

This council focused its efforts on both "process" and "product" to 
ensure that "our youth will (1) leave the school system as potentially 
employable, and (2) possess a rational basis for making career decisions."** 
During its first year, the Council conducted an "Employability Character- 
istics Survey" of area employers, developed a consortium of school 
systems for local implementation of the Michigan Occupational Information 
System, brokering arrangements for an automobile dealers' apprenticeship 
program with a local community college and the state employment service, 
co-sponsored an in-school "Project Business" and "Project Labor," 
assisted the public schools in establishing adult literacy programs at 
industrial sites, and conducted workshops to train teachers and counselors 
to make better use of community resources. 

While the local councils had grown spors^dically here and there 
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* Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan. Restated Articles of 
» Incorporation , filed February 23, 1977. 

** Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan. Report for the Work- 
Education Consortium Project, June '15, 1978. 
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prior to this time, the l^tte 1970's showed some evidence, for the 
first time, of a national collaborative council "movement." Almost 
80% of the councils reviewed by this project date from this third era 
of council formation. Yet, because of their complex mixed heritage, 
they are less readily categorized.* One sign of this atmosphere was the 
absorption of many of the concepts of collaboration into national legis-- 
lation creating in 1978 a nationwide network of ^Private Industry Cotincils 
to test the feasibility of local private sector control over the uses, 
of public sector job training funds. Another 3ign was the use of those 
same concepts in the Career Education Incentive Act pf 1977. 

0 

The earliest group of councils looked entirely for changes in 
school curricula as a means of providing young people with more information 
about and contacts with industry and business. Revisions in teacher 
training, curriculum development, and guidance flowed from the central 
concern. The barriers to a better/tit Wtx^een school and business 
interests, in other words, could be found ins^e the schools. Nor were 
there reasons to include organized l^bor or loca^ government in these 
conversations and activities. 



Most — not all — of the later generation of councils still concentrate 
their energies primarily on changes in the behaviors of school personnel. 
But to the extent that they also seek to remove barriers to the smooth 
flow of individuals from education to work, these newer councils are ^ 
seeking changes in the ways, that employers as well as educators deal 
with the learning needs of young people and adults. Almost all of 



* Of the 155 councils, 101 were formed during 1975-1979. Another 19 
were formed during 1980-1981. See Table 1. 
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the third era of jcounctls tend ^ focus on system-wide issues rather 
than on problems affecting minorities. But if equity .issues are. not . 
prominently displaced as the central^missiori of these coujicils, a 
concern for those issues appears to have^ been infused into council 
agendas in that emphasis frequently is placed on. services to the non- 

■4 ( 

* t 

\ ^ 

college bound student, or in extending career information ^nd guidance 
services to all students ^ - ' » 

There can be found among these newer councils at times, a subtle 
yeb significant shift in emphases which has its effect oh the kinds of >^ 
agendas councils take on. The shift from looking^only .at schopl 
currljCula and student .awareness .to analysis of community wide, resources 
and rfsponsibilities implies a shift from an attitude of fitting the 
youth to employer expectations to an attitude, of finding a pj;oper fit 
bdtween employer needs, individual needs and community-wide-a^ds . 
Within this more complex s^nse of resources. and mcytivatifcns for improving* 
the- preparation erf youth for work and citizenship, local government, labor 
unions^yand community service agencies have a 1-argef role to play. 

The Ti^Q of Collaborative Councils • ^ 

— ' \ • * ^ . 

Industry-education-labor collaboration takes many forms. Diyfetfsity 
is to be expected in a stiuation where independent organizations act on 
their own defirtitions of needs and solu^ons ^nd do so within constraints 
of their ovn abilities 'to generate resources?. Even where ^ate governments 
or a nationa^: foundatipn or government agency have provided modest 
fijiancial support,- th^ differences between councils have" been more apparent 



than the similarities. No central funding agency — private or public — 
lays down detailed guidelines for councils to follow. 

Creating effectived linkages among business, labor, and education 
institutions must start wflh a felt' need to solve an important problem. 
Because communities are different in economic base, demographics, politics 
historic ways of doing ^things , and leadership styles,' definitions of 
key problems usually differ. /^^.^^ 

More crucially, even when rougliiy the same pjoblem appears jfrom 
place to place—the employability of youth, for example—the i;-esponses ^ 
will vary significantly. 

^ile the specific activities 6f councils vary from place to place, 
the rough similarities of their jnissions, their organizational structure, 
and Jiheir decision-jiaking processes do impact on council agendas to 
produce certain categories c^f *projectSi - ^ " ^ » 

To understand the significance of these categoties, and to understand 
why councils tend to concentrate their energies "i^ these areas, otre must 
first understand more>about the types' of local collaborative councils.' 

i • , * - 

From hundreds of examples of ccjwncils in action emerge , three distinct 
organizational roles, or styles, used by councils to establish^hemselves 
in their communities. s 

Some councils emphasize the service provider sty^l^, deva^oping a 
specific set of services which othet c\^unity organizations participate . 
in and^ support. Some councils emphasize the facilitator /broker 'style, 
assisting community leaders and organizations to identify common problems 
and launch collaborative attacks on th0(8e problems. A .^^^irti style is 
that^of the special projects council, designing and initially operating 
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projects to deujpnstrate collaborative problem-solving, or conducting 
one-time fact-finding and analysis projects most appropriately perfomied 
by a credible organization with multi-sector sponsorship. . 

' Few councils are all one type or the "other. Most combine elements 
of .two or three of these styles, consequently performing several valuable 
roles in their communities. -Each style has its own advantages and disad-^ 
vantages. 

, Service Provider Councils . Service provider councils tend to 
become deeply involved in curriculum, teacher training^ and career 
information for students. In rural Michigan and rural Illinois small 
school districts are hard-pressed to provide the staff, time, andC~^ 
materials needed for an effective career development program. The 
Mid-Michigan Community Action Council in Alma, Michigan, and the Tri- 
County Industry-Education-Labor Council in East Peoria, Illinois,--^ 
iboth act as organizers of career fairs, career days, classroom speakers, 
shadowing and intelrnsbip activities, and many other Special activities 
bringing working adult^ from a full range of occupations and skills^into 
contact with elementary and secondary school students. Upon this base of 

^ trusted, high quality direct services, each council also responds to other 
requests for assistance: college sjtudents seeking unpaid work experience, 
CETA prog^ais seel|ing cai^^er guidance- information to info^ students 
about requirements for entry into apprenticeship programs, . employers 
wanting to educate teachers ^bout the career opt|Lons open to students, ; i 
and students seeking part-time jobs. 

j In these two cases, and with many urban and suburban coi^cils such 

as the Arizona Business-Industry-Education Council in Phoenix; the 

M ' 



Niagara Frontier Indus try-Educajt ion Council in Lancaster, New York; 
the Industry Information Institute in Youngstown, Ohio; or the Institute 
for Public Affairs Research (IPAR) in Portland, Oregon, council members 
set themselves to the tas^k of creating an organization whose identity 
is closely tied to a specifTc^et of career information services • 

Facilitator/Broker Councils > In some communities so many education- 
-^worlc activities are underway that a new service .provider would only duplicate 
an existing service or reduce the ability of an existing organization to res- 
pond effectively to'a newly seen need. Rhode Island, for example, is small, 
almost a city state, with a great diversity of conceme^k^mployers , unions, 
education institutions, and community service agencies. ButNno one had ever 
sorted out who was doing what in the area of employment and vocational training. 
The need for this in forma tion^as identified at the policy level by the 
Education,, and Training Committee of the Governor's Partnership of Business, 
Labor, and Government, a blue-ribbon collaborative council. At the ^ 
programmatic level, a series of meetings and ^information exchanges was 
initiated by a "neutral" convenor, the Rhode Island Industry-Education- 
Labor Council. Actual staff work was perfi)rmed by some of the 'Cojjj^l's 
member agencies T Rhode Island College and the State Occupational - 
Information Coordinating Coimnittee, with funding from the state :CETA office. 
A digest of programs throughout the state apd related 'infcfrmat ion formed . 
the data base fdr'a string pf coll^orative projects and -policy initiatives 



across the state. \ 

\ 
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/. The value of ^ the low-visibility neutral* coi^ncil is rarely appreciated 
in a ccftranunity, except by those institutional 'leadejfs who witneas'^t ime 
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and time again no other group seems to be able to generate the' s^ame 

level of cooperation and creativity. ^ 

Special Project .Councils . The politic-^ of ^desegregation in Boston have - 
compounded the -underlying problems of an urban school system. ^Large employers 
irii^ilted t;he^^ri-Lateral Council for Quality Education to demonstrate support 
' 'for the public schbols, to set up partnerships between specific schools and 

.companies, and to provide sFudents with at least glimpses of the- world. beyond 

f 

their urban villages. -The Council was asked by the school superintendent to 

V 

organize and staff all vocational advisory councils for a city-wide 
skills center. For- almost two years the Council received federal CETA 
-.^-fflOtirefe to operate a national demonstration project \o improve the employa- 
bility skills of in-school youth. " ' 

V • ■ In other large«cities like. Baltimore, Memphis, Seattle, Atlanta^ 

Dallas, Chicago^ and New York, and in smaller cities like Oakland, 
• California; Lexington,' Kentucky; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Charleston, 
/South, Carolina; Coming, New York; and Worcester, Massachusetts , 
council organizers recognize that their efforts only begin to counteract 
the ingrained habits of ' institutional isolation.' H councii;s combination 
• of very mbtjtest financial resources and very significant leadership can 
sometimes-'achieve striking success, by (^onstrating what can be done by 
.influencini how other, more permanents/esources are apent. For example,, 
sevlral urban councils have played /ey roles in reviewing the administrative «' ^ 
practices their city school systems (always at the invitation of the 
superintendent) and making recommendatiotig for modernization of accounting ^ 
and transportation systems, personnel practices and central office 
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organization. Typically this sehsitive work is done with very little 
public visibility and little or no financial expenditure. 

The Activities of Collaborative Councils 
I 

Some sense of tlie range of cWncil activities is revealed in the 

preceding examples. That rai^e, when itemized in detail shows iihpressive 

variety and substance. Initiatives include: 

• Fact-finding 

Inventories of education, career guidance, skill training, 

community service, and work experience opportunities 
Assessments of community perceptions of pressing education 

and training issues 
Needs' assessments on specific issues identified" by employers, 

educators, unions, and others 
Reviews and clarification of child labor laws 
Surveys of adult needs and resources for education and 

training 

• * J. 

Employment forecasts based on local ei^Aoyer estimates 
and Employment- Service analysis 
V Follow-up surveys of high school, vocational school, and 

. community college graduates, and those who complete 
employment and training progtams 

• Analysis and problem-solving 

Economic development seminars 
^ Brainstorming among area job placement and career counseling 
professionals ^ ^ 

Improvement of vocational education and job training programs 



Studies of .uses .of 

committers ^ 
School desegregatioA planning 



ocal vocational education advisory 



> Business, education] labor dialogs 
Assessments of school and college connections with apprenticeship 

and pre- apprenticeship programs ^ 
Labgr-management-education consulting teama to review 
community resources for custom training for incoming 
Industries or job upgrading for adults 

• .Information networking ' ^ ^ ' " 

Information, xeferraL> and brokering services for: employment 
^ Internship, and service opportunities; cooperative ^ 
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education and work-study programs; plant tours; job 

shadowing;' classroom speaking; and tutoripg 
"Who's doing what" directories 
Ne>^sletters 
Workshops .and senftnars 

Proposal development assistance for collaborative projects 
Recruiting members for school and college vocational and ^ 
career education advisory committees \ 
Training in education--work '^brokering" 

• Demonstration projects or direct services 

Career exploration opportunities 

Work- and' service-^experience programs 

Career guidance workshops for teachers 'and counselors 

Development of Private Industry Counpils and assistance 
to operational PICs 

Cooperative vocational education, internship, and work- 
study placements with employers 

CommuWrty resource clearinghouses 

Summer or temporary jobs programs 

Career Days, Career Fairs, and mini-Career Days 

Assistance to magnet schools 

Adopt-^a~School programs 

Mini-grant awards to teachers with creative ideas 
Programs for high school dropouts and jlivenile offenders 
Teacher training and "developing of ^ career education 
materials ' , 

. • Youth motivation seminars ^ ^ 

Career Exchange Days \ ' ^ ^ " 

Economic education packages^ 

What do councils not do? Councils genera4]^y ^oid direct responsi- 

•bility for operating education and training programs, although they may 

be the catalyst* for and designer or brokerjof such programs. Schools; 

colleges, technical institutes, coimnuni^y-based service agencies, unions 

and employers are better equipped to supply these programs. Councils al 

generally avoid' direct responsibility for operating economic development 

and job creation programs, although they may be the catalysts for such(. 

rograms, especially for consideration of human r^soi^rce factors in loca 

e^^J^c developiflfent planning. Private sector economic* devel^ment 

councils, elected officials, state and local g'overnment agencies, and 



business groups such as the Chambers of Commerce and local Manufacturers 
Associations are better equipped to manage the investment, real estate, 
marketing, and tax incentive aspects of economic de^lopment. Similarly, 
councils tend to avoid direct responsibility for job placement. Private 
and public sector placement services already have this responsibility. 
In sum, ^ councils tend^to avoid both in practice and in their go^ls 
any competition with ar duplication of exiwSting services. 

But if the range of options for councils remains large, the modal 
Interests and activities of the more than 150 councils studied do tend 

'to cluster in recognizable pat^v^^ms. 

Council activities can be Uivided into three basic functional types 
and numerous sub-categories. ^The three functional types are: 

1) organizational activities, 2) community relations activities, and 

S) subsjtantive agenda activities.* 

* Organizational activities are those familiar to any group of people 

seeking to formalize a set of relationships. Such activities include 

decisions to form an. organization, to have a membership, meetings, ' 

budget, staff, and, most importantly, to have a statement of purposes 

with a reasonable strategy to imp lement those purposes . 

Community Te^tions activit ies are derived from the speoial role 

9f the collaborative coiincil as an intermediary leadership organization, 

including: serving as a catalyst for issue identification and discussion; 

assisting members and non-member organizations to carry out activities 



* This functional division was ^first identified by Steven^M. Jung in 
. -Evaluatin g the Work-Education Consortitim Project: An Overview of 
Issues and Options. Washington, DC: National Manpower Institute, 
July 1977. ' ' 



congruent with the council's mission; and exercising leadership within the 
community through council- initiated research, analysis, networking, and 

r 

advocacy. 

Substantive agenda activities "are usually identified explicitly as 
council projects providing .information and other services to the community. 
The dozens of diverse projects initiated by councils may be categorized 
either by the- type of client or direct beneficiary (e.g. students, 
teachers, school/college administrators, employers, unions, government 
agencies, or community service organizations), by the methods of the 
activity (e.g. research/data gathering, information dissemination , skill 
training, program planning and development), or by the content of the 
activity (e.g. career information and counseling, empioyability assess- 
ments, community resources clearinghouses, career exploration experiences , 
vocatiohal training and 30 forth). . ^ . 

As a broadbrush suifu^ary, activities among the 150 councils reviewed 
by this project can be characterized as benefiting teachers and students, 
using information dissemination and prograih development methods, and 
emphasizing a content of career awareness and exploration. 

Based on "the self-reports from- councils identified by this project, 
the twfe most .popular activities ' of local councils weri<?inf ormation ^ 
workshops for teachers (52 councils reported this ajjtivity) and 
providing speakers to elementary and secondary school claissrooms (45 
councils) (See talile III-2). Other frequently cited activities irfcluded: 
. • Community forums (35) , ^ 'y^;- 

• clearinghofise/community resource directory (36) 
^ " 'sponsoring schoal career days ani career fairs (35) 
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• sponsoring job fairs and job placement prog^amff (34) : — 

• assisting withyschool and non-schoo^ prograa planning, 
including CET^school proj^ams as well as private sector- 
school programs (35) 

• Organizing and coordinating selected career guidance services 
including uses of state occupational information systems at 
the community level (33) 

To suiranarize: by far the most prevalent topics*^ of interest to 

( 

collaborative councils activfe in 1980-1981 were career orientation / • 

1 

career awareness, and career information services for in--school youth 
and- their teachers and counselors. 

Other council projects point toward the larger range of contributions 
which councils can provide to their communities: employability needs 
assessments (17 councils),^ community resource inventories for career 
education and counseling (15), follow up studies of high school graduates <5), 
internship programs (9), improving career ser:vices to handicapped and other 
^ special needs youth (14), providing management consulting assistance to 
local school systems (6), or developing projects assisting adults 
with their education and training needs (14)^ , i 

Councils with no staff and limited budgets tend to jrestrict 
themselves to mode's t agendas consisting of awards banquets and providing 
speakers for school classroom 'visits. For an entirely volunteer council, 
just organizing an^ annual career fair can be a major undertaking, A 
visible event such as a career fair, however, puts a local council 
"on the map" among local service groups and may satisfy the participants 
.with a sense or accomplishment. * ' - . . 

Other councils start with more ambitious purposes, or may develop 
more meaningful missions frgm modest starting {Joints. ' Such councils are - ^ ' 
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Table III-2 

Fre quency of Most Common Council Projects 
bv 154 Councils* 



In-service teacher workshops on career development 
topics < 

Career speakers in classrooms 

Community resource clearinghouse and/or (Ji^^ctory 
Career days and career fairs 

Coordination of school and non-school programs • 
(especially -school and local government youth 
training programs) 

Job fair and/or job placement assistance"^ for youths 

Improving career counseling and information 
services 

Site visits for students to employers 

Improving vocational education programs 

Shadowing programs for^ students at work site 

Public relations on career-related" topics 

Establishing school-business partnerships and' 
ado|^t~a-school programs 

Sit^ visits for teachers to employers 

Needs assessments 

Curriculum development 

Economic education. 

Ir)ventory community resources 

Newsletter 

' Assisting special needs youth 

Developing programs for adults 



52 
45 
36 
35 

35 

34 

33 
29 
27 

22 
^22 

18 
17 
17 
16 
16 
15 
14 
14 
14 



TV 

■I 



* Efata were categorized by project staff based on descriptions 
of council projects submitted by local council staff • 
%is table is approximafe in its ranking because of incom- 
pleteness and only rough comparability o1^ data. The rough 
proportions, hoover, are entirely consistent witl^ all other 
evidence gathered "by case studies and more informal inquiries. 
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more aggressive in defining community needs, designing projects,\ and 
seeking out financial and staff support. For a detailed discussion of 
this proj€?ct's lessons learned from our review of successful councils, 
readers are referred to another project publication: Industry-Education- 
Labor Collaboration; An Action Guide for Collaborative Councils . 

The Funding of Collaborative Councils 

One would expect a positive relationship between the scale of 
council budgets and the number and impact of their activities. Perhaps 
more funds oti harvd-, the more active is the council. *0r, from another 
perspective, the more active and serious the council, the more likely 
it is that larger cash resources will be produced. 

Initial analysis indicates that both suppositions have some validity. 
The several CETA Private Industry Councils included in our Directory and 

/ 

the twenty-three councils created in Michigan under that staters 

Interagency Collaborative Initiative simply would not have existed without 

the stimulus of federal and state government funds. The same would 

p^-obably be true for most of the councils which participated in the 

Work-Education Consortium Project, a federally-funded project designed 

to demonstrate the feasibility of local collaborative action councils. 

On the other hand even these councils owe something — all in some 
* 

cases — of their financial survival to personal resourcefulness and ' 
creative thinking. Sufficient examples prove that money is not a 
necessary' prerequisite to substantial aption. But councils which are 
creative and whos^ concerns are large do tend|to'have greater resources 
than those with smaller, more r^putine agendas. 
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How much money does a council need? There is no clear answer. 
Too much depends on highly variable factors such as the level and 
quality of volunteer leadership* If staff owrk is contributed in-kind 
by the member institutions, a council can go far without a formal 
budget of its own, ^ 

Staffwork is the key factor and the reason why most of the more 
ambitious councils develop at least a core budget to hire committed, 
competent staff* In few areas of the country is it possible to have a 
core staff for less than $25,000 per year* Most councils which stress 
the facilitator/broker role have annual budgets of $25,000 to $50,000* 
Service delivery and special projects councils tend to have larger 
budgets* Councils with" budgets under $10,000 per year either settle 
into modest, even innocuous, routines or are exceptionally strong 
councils with diverse leadership and the ability to influence major 
contributions of in-kind support, or are in a few cases, low visibility 
planning groups that coordinate decisions about how to deliver career 
development resources available. Table III-3 (Budgets of Local Councils) 
shows a distribution based on the reported 198fi budgets of 153 councils. 
Because the coi/cils themselves are so diverse, the main point of the 
table is to>^inforce that sense of diversifiy. Expectations of performance 
from a cofoncil with $2,000 in hand will be quite different than for a 
council whose budget is $200,000. Always impressive, of course, are 
those people and councils who, using the council mechanism for leverage, 
are able to generate impressive results out or proportion to cash on 
hand . 
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Table 111^3 
Budgets of Local Councils* * 



Cash budget 


• 


Coun c 1 1 Q 

w W U ii V« O 


irer cen c 






0 - $2,oo(r 




35 


22.9 


• 




$2 .000 - $10 000 




1 


4.6 




% 


$10,000 - $25,000 




17 


11.1 






$25,000 - $50,000 




27 


17.6 






$50,000 - $100,000 




31 


20.3 






$100,000 - $200,000 




X 
12 


7.8 






Above $200,000 




24 


15.7 




i 






153 


• 100% . 


^ 





* Does not include" cash value of in-kind contributions, 
or Volunteer effort. 



We were unable to obtain full information regarding the sources of 
council funds. However the partial information available ^learly points 
to a heavy dependence upon public tax dollars. This is esiJecially true 
for the more costly projects and services operated by over one-third of ' 
the coun&ils. Federal government training, career education, and vocktional 
education funds have been crucial to the initiation and continuation of 
local councils. ' ^ 

Rarely are these monies received directly from the federal government- 
Federal funds are channelled through st^te and local government agencies 
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(school systems, local CETA Prime Sponsors, State departments of education' 

and labor, and state employment and training councils for the most part). 

r 

Local and national foundations have supported specific council 
' - . » 

projects from time tp time. No examples were reported, however, of 

foundation support for core coiTncil operations. On the other hand, a 

few councils wfth foundation funding for projects lasting several years 

have survived in large part because of these projects. 

Corporate and other employer financial support of councils has been 

modest, with a few exceptions, while corporate in-kind volunteer support 

often has acoounted for a generous portion 6f council activities. Only 

a handful of councils with paid staff appear to rely on local private 

sector donations. Those that are funded entirely from the private^ector , 

such as councils in Youngstown, Ohio, and Phoenix, Arizona, tend to 

have budgets of under $5,0,000 annually. But again this' does not include 

1 

management and staff time. 

Interviews with council directors and business members repeatedly 

* encountered the rationale that Yocal schools and oth^r public sector^ 

human services a'gencies should provide catalytic funds for staff and 

projects, as the fo^undation for corporate voluntarism and activism in 

support of education and training programs. Even among the no-budget/ 

low budget councils, the general expectation* was that core staff would 

be provided in-kiod by the public agencies. In a few instances, local 
1 » 
. Chambers of Commerce, or their equivalents, supplied staff support staff 

* if all other funding strategies failed. » 

Few councils reported receiving funds from laboif unions. Those that 
did had a membership dues structure. With some notable exceptions, labor 
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unions have bfeen much less active than business In their participation 
on councils, with a consequent Impact on the levels of in-kind as well 
as. cash supptirt. 

It should be evident from this summary analysis that the financial 
lives of local and state collaborative councils are not pjily very varied 
but also very insecure. Reductions in the sources and size of federal 
and state government funds can be expected to reduce both the operations 
of existing councils and the feasibility of initiating new coiirffcils. 
But the very modesty of most council budgets may carry a favorable 
implication: that as community leaders recognize the need to act 
collab^atively on local problem-solving the expense of supporting the 
core functions of council will be recognized as legitimate, manageable, 
and necessary expenses. 

Organization of Collaborative Councils 

With some notable exceptions, discussed briefly later in this section, 
the organizational structure, of local and state collaborative councils is 
relatively similar. The basic structural components are: members, 
committees, staff, and organist ional status. Almost all councils have 

designated officers and committees. About two-thirds have paid staff. 

• "^-^ .... 

Less than half were incorporated as tax-exempt, non--profit corporations. 

A core group of .well-motivated individuals identify and recruit 
other individuals whose participation is thought to be essentia^l to 
the council's local credibility and operational success. This larger 
group, numb^ing somewhere between twelve and thirty members (twenty 
to twenty-five seetjis most typical) constitute^ the council. * 
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. Members : All members will have a "rough" sense of organizational 
purpose and the key organizers may or may not ha?^e a relatively clear 
concept of the activities they 'think the council Should pursue* ' In 
the more cohesive councils, the informal discussions preceding the first 
meeting will have been used to clarify mission, appropriate membership, 
intended outcomes, possib^ activities, and opportunities for resources. 

Specialization of functions is almost a first step* Officers are 
elected and, if the purposes of the council are reasonably clear from the. 

s 

start, various ad hoc and standing committees are established to work 

<♦ 

on membership", finance, program, and perhaps specific projects. 

i 

Members participate voluntarily. They are not paid to be involved 
although, preferably, their involvement is an appropriate function of 
their job responsibilities with their respective organizations. It can 
be said of many councils that instl/Ztions are the voluntary members- 
and the individuals are representatives of the member institutions. 
, But this distinction is at best fuzzy because* few organizatioifs make 

formal policy decisions to assign members to local councils. Consequently, 
most councils operate with the important ambiguity of having members 
who represent their organization3 in a general sense but who may not 
be able to speak for those organizations in specific cases. Before the 
council itself can commit itself to particular actions,' the commitments 
of key organizations must be put into place. If the council participants 
are relatively hi%h in the managerial' hierarchy of their own organizations, 
or if the proposed activities are non-controversial or inexpens'ive , 
gaining these commitments need not be a complex task. 
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Committees ; ^Few collaborative" councils could operate effectively 

without a committee structuie^. Formal and informal committees are the 

> 

meeting grounds where the essential contact-making, agenda-«buildin§, 
and task-planning work of a council gets done. The type of committee 
structure used is a function of the type of council. Service provider 
councils with regular activities (such as inservice workshops for teachers 
or career fairs for students or community resource clearinghouses) tend to 
have standing committees to assure interagency cooperation and monitor 
task performance. 

Facilitator/broker councils tend to rely more on special purpose 
task forces f^r data gathering, on informal committees for project 
planning, or on even more informal conversations suited to solve the 
specific problems of specific organizations. Facilitator/broker councils 
rely heavily on the skill of a chairperson or executive director to. 
identify needs informally and put the right people in touch wit^ each 
other at the right times. 

Special project councils tend to rely heavily on ad hoc committees ^ 
once the council as a whole has developed its agenda and selected a 
project far implementation. 

Mo^ councils appear to limit the number of official members or, if 
they accept unlimited members, to create a board of directors equivalent 
to a core council. But many councils do not limit participation on 
project committees or task forces to council members. Broadening 
committee participation to include individuals with special interests 
and abilities is a particularly effective technique for getting the job 
done and increasing a c6uncil'8 credibility in a community. 
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Staff : - Of the 154 councils reviewed, 112 had paid staff. 
Additional councils had a staff coordinator provided on an in-kind 
basis, typically by. a school system, Chamber of Conimerce, or college. 
In only about twenty cases was all council business conducted by the 
members themselves. ^ 

The, presence of staff, paid or unpaid seems to be crucial to 
most councils as a way *of maintaining .the momentum of ideas and / 
pactions. Most councils without staff and therefore totally dependent on 
volunteer^ time were in fact notable f9r the limited range and scope 
of their activities. Unstaffed councils tended to be restricted to 
such activities as monthly luncheon meetings, annual awards banquets, 
and sponsorship of career awareness programs actually coordinated by school 

V 

personnel. 

A few notable exceptions demonstrate, however, that neither staff 

nor funds are essential tfo^arger impact. A few councils operating as 

discussion groups for top school officials, chief executive officers 

and occasionally other community leaders serve the singular purpose of 

identifying critical pyroblems and committing energies and resources 

toward resolving those problems. Such councils need not meet often. 

Indeed they need not*»be organized as a formal council, preferring to 

operate as an "invisible council." To be effective, however, they do 

r 

need continuity of participation, a shared concern for long-term, 
community-wic(e consequences of key problems, and an ability to make 
institutional eommitments that will be acted on by other, lower-ranking 

r 

members of their respective organizations. In effect, resources and staff 
action flow from the agreements'^ reached by these members invisib:||e or 
* visible-but-inf ontial councils. 
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\ Organizational status : Of the 154 cocrnclls analyzed, sixty-eight 

Kor about 45%) were incorporated as non-profit, tax-exempt corporations. 
The decision to incorporate clearly depends on local circumstances, the 
principal circumstances being whether the council members can agree on 
using some existing; already incorporated, organization as the fiscal 
agent for council expenses and/or as the source of in~kind staff 
support. ^ 

Some councils with very small budgets and no paid staff are incor-- 
porated. Some councils with very large budgets and pa^d staff are not 

incorporated. The reverse is also true. For councils which ^re not 
/ 

^ incorporated, colleges, jpublic school systems, and (less typically) ^ 

^ Chambers of Commerce serve as "homes." 

There are several advantages to organizing a council as a private, 
non-prof it corporation lunder Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code* The principal reason for incorporating is to permit the council 
to receive tax deductible donations and to administer itself any funds 
^^ceived through contracts or grants. Other advantages include cheaper 
postage rates, limited liability of officers, and certain sales tax 
exemptions . 

There are few disadvantages^ the worst being the initial legal 
[Paperwork and the annual audit and report. But much of this effort is 
necess'^ry anyway if only for internal accountability to members and 
supporters. 

Councils that incorporate seem to do so as much for the psychological, 
political, and administrative sense of independence as for strictly 
financial reasons. Many councils find that having another organization 

Q -4. 
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acting as fiscal agent eventually leads to subtle (sometimes ovei;t) 
restrict^ons that compromise thfe council *s reputation as a neutral 
and procedurally jElexible organization. Outside fiscal agents, for 
example, sometimes have charged their normal — but heavy— administrative 
overhead rates to the modest funds received liy the council, or have tried 
to impose personnel policies on the council, or questioned expenditures* 
The danger in other words is that a fiscal agent, however well intentioned, 
may interpose an unnecessary layer of accountability between the council 
officers and the staff. 

On the other side of the incorporation vledger "are extraordinarily^ 
efficient relationships where the fiscal agent is a prime backer pF the 
council. Here it is likely that the agency treats all budget and personnel 
administration and even office space as an in-kind contribution to the 
council and maintains a rigorous "hands-off* policy with regard to all 
program and personnel activities of the council. As long as the council 
does not appear to be "owned" by the supporting organization, this relation- 
ship can work beautifully. If the sponsor is itself a non-profit organization' 

or government agency, all the benefits of council incorporation can be 

» 

had on a "pass- through" basis. 

Leadership of Collaborative Councils ^ 
J. Although the information received from councils was often superficial 

on the topic of leadership sources and styles, certain tendencies were 

clear indeed. ^ 

Leadership from business.^and education organizations, clearly dominates 
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most collaborative councils. Put another way, leadership from labor 
organizations and community-based service agencies is far less common. 
Local government training agency directors 9r youth program staff partici- 
pated on many councils* About one-third of the councils and related 
initiatives reviewed showed a broad base of institutional involvement 
(see Table III-4) . 

The composition of a council ^s leadership appears to be a function 
^ of its origins: the initial sources of leadership, the purposes initially 

V ^ 

set as its mission, the manner in which its members are recruited and 
agenda developed. Once a council^s identity and pattern of action or 
inaction are established, dr^atic changes of course are difficult. 
Although members, projects, and activities may have changed over time, 
few of the councils reviewed by this project showed evidence of having 
broadened (or narrowed) their formal mission, raised (or lowered) the 

J 

level of institutional leadership from which membe/rs were recruited, 
restructured the relative leadership balance between staff and members, 
or sought to take on notably different types of project activities. 

In California significant changes resulted in the operation of 
some of the local affiliates of the Industry Education Council of 
^^lifornia (lECC) after the state-level council was reorganized and a 
new state council executive director appointed. At that point the lECC 
developed a modus operandi of strengthening local councils by selectively 
using council communities as sites for lECC projects. In New York City, 
the collaborative council was initiated as a project of a business 
leadership organization. The council's work with the public education 
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*^ ' ■ Table III-A 

Sectors Most 'Active . in Council Leadership --' 



Number of ^ 

Sectors ' ' Councils Percent < 



/ 



Business and Education 80 51% 

Broad-based (Three or more sectors; 

no one dominant) ' • / 35 22%f 

Education and local government 

training agency 27 17% 

Business primarily - 7 ^ 5% 

Education primarily 3 2% 

Other 5 3% 
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TOTAL ^ 157 100% 

sector served as one of several precedents for a significant upgrading 

of the overall business community's involvement in public policy and 

\ 

^progiram developments. The initial council w^s replaced by the more 
potent, higher visibility, better funded, and more comprehensive partner- 
ship program which followed. ^ 
In Michigan, two local collaborative councils with broad-based 
membership and track records as effective project catalysts served as 
models for a statewide program initiated jointly by the Michigan Departments 
of Labor and Education. State support using fed^j^ CETA and Vocational 
Education Act monies carried with it an emphasis on coqrdination of 
local vocational and career education programs with CETA Prime Sponsor 
youth programs. Although employers and unions are represented on what 
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Michigan calls. Interagency Collaborative Boards (ICBs) , the leadership 
^and agendas come out of the public sector* This approach has advantages 
in that it helps put the public sector "act together'* first so that* 
a more knowledgeable and unified case for private sector involvement 
can be made. But the fact remains that the initial definitiori of the 
ICBs made a difference* 

The presence of business representatives as the leading non-education 
participants on most councils seems to result from the common sense 
perceptions that employers are the foremost "users" of school system anjd 
college "graduates and that employers have more substantial assistance 
to offer than do the labor or social seirvice sectors insofar as career 
and economic education information and experiences are concerned* The 
emphasis that all councils of all types place on the importance of 
real contact between learners and employer leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the lack of linkage between the two sectors of education 
and employers is the critical problem. The corollary conclusion is 
that labor, government, and social service sectors, by definition, 
must play secondary roles. j 

The result is that labor, social service age^ncy, education, and' 
government leaders do JLn fact defer to leadership offiered by private 
sector managers. ^ 

But the mere presence of business and industry members, even - 
leadership, does not assure meaningful action. Leadership implies knowing 
waht is wanted and what is possible from a council. Councils which limit 
themselves to luncheons, awards and minor forms of assistance to school 
programs are evidence of leadership that is satisfied with modest results 
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and/or a superficial analysis of the problems facing schools, employers, 
young people, and communities. 

Councils, on the other hand, which define more profound school-employer 
and youth-career development problems are likely to take on more difficult 
agendas. Difficulty can'be measured in two ways: the difficulty of taking 
on large and important tasks such as organizing coiranu|j,ity-wide strategies 
for providing career development programs Q^the difficulty of addressing 
controversial issues such as encouraging in-depth student analysis of 
the costs and benefits of business or labor positions on environmental or 
trade policy. Th^ difference is 'leadership . Thu^ the" ability to attract 
the right Hind of business leaders is probaljly* the single most important 
decision faced by all councils. 

Involving representatives of organized labor is typically a consequence 
of decisions to involve business. In some communities, educators -and 
business leaders sensitive to the Interests of organized labor make sure 
that labor unions are invited to participate. In these cases organized 
labor is recognized as^a politically influential sector as concerned 
as anyone else with the quality of education and the quality of career 
opportunities. More frequently the involvement of organiz-ed labor is 
an af tertl^u^ht with little expectation of significant activity. In 
other communities, organized labor is consciously omitted.** One cout\cil 
director observed that if unions wanted to put their point of view 
into the classroom they were free to set up their own council. In 
contrast, another council director noted that the credibility of his 
council's program with schools and young people required labor partici- 
pation as an assurance of balance and accuracy in the information being 
presented. 
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Unions, however, face some unique challenges iri providing the 
degree of balance desired by some coj|ncils. First, whereas almost every 
American comnjunity has business leaders who aije also community leaders, 
this ij5 hardly the case with labor leaders. Few labor leaders have 
the financial and staff support needed to free them to participate in 
diverse activities. Union halls^are far more modest environments than 
corporate offices. A few union leaders cannot cover the same geographic 
and intellectual territory that can be divided among a much larger cadre * 
of managers from business and industry. Also, unions lack the public 
relations resources that permit individual businesses and trade associations 
to publish and distribute curricular materials. Finally, although the 
educational levels of local labor' leaders are rising rapidly, the disparity 
between management and labor is still wide in mpst communities, a disparity 
which put^ many local- labor leaders at a perceived status ^disadvantage 
when discussing education and training issues. 

Assessment and Evaluation of Collaborative Councils 
V ■ 

Assessment and evaluation are exercises in quality control and accounta- 
bility. Councils have a number^of audiences to whom tlTey may be accountable. 

4 

Because collaborative councils are to't^lly dependent for their 
legitimacy on the active involvement of their members, the staff and members 
of local councils are most sensitive to the self-assessments made^ from time 
to time ^|>y themselves as individuals and as colleagues. 

A second type of assessment to which local councils are particularly 
sensitive consists of the articles and discussions which appear from time to 
time in the local public media. National media attention is good to have 
but of fleeting importance. . 
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s A third type of assessment of speciaL importance involves the opinions 

7 ' 

and research conclusions of funding agencies. Bujt these agencies may be 

morS'^interested in the prog'^ess of a specific project rather than' in the 

♦ I • 

relative signJ^Lcance suticess of the council as a^whole. 

\ fourth type, of assessment inVolvj^&s the opinions and researqh conclu- 

sions of extepial .third-party evaluators (neither the council nor a funding 

source, but perhaps sponsored by one or the other). These research efforts 

and reports typically are produced b"y well-trained researchers using case 

* 

study or more formal academic methods. Because they are typically per- . 
formed by "outsiders^" formal evaluations can be the most read>ly discredited 
and discounted form of assessment for lo^al activities. They can also be 
exce-gt^^^nally insightful and useful. • ^ ' 

To date only three comparative assessment^ or evaluations of local 
collaborative councils have been conducted. These are: 

• The evaluability assessment of five coancil sites conducted 
by American Institutes of Research for this project (see 
Chapter V) 

• A review of twelve councils. and case studies of four councils 
conducted by Abt Associates for ^the National Institute of 
Education (Prager, Goldberg et al, 1980;>Prager et al, 1981) 

* » 

t A review of thirty councils and case studies of fiVe councils 
conducted by the "national Institute for Work and Learning for 
the Michigan Interagency Collaborative Initiative and Michigan 
Department of Labor «^ational Institute for Work and Learning, 
1981) / . . 

Other stuctdes of local advisory and collaborative organizations and 

efforts also shed ll^Ht on the concepts and practices of collaborative 

A- 

councils (for e^cample, Ferrini, Matthews, Fost^, and Workman, 1980). 
A x:eview of this pre-1981 literature was published by NIWL,as part of 
this'project (Fraser, Gold, Rankin et al, 1981). The Mershon Center at 
Ohio Statue University is presently responsible for assessing the progress 
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of mandated local Private Industry Councils funded by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Assessments and evaluations of industry-education- labor collaborative 

councils al]rTeach similar conclusions: 

• Collaborative councils have succeeded in establishing them- 
selves as legitimate, independent conmunity organizations^ 
in contrast to other groups which, although they may share 
similar interests and even men^bers, are see^i as vehicles for 
state or federal government interBsts. As (credible organiza- 
tions-, councils are generally accepted as effective forums 
for communication and planning among the education and private 
sectors. 



Although subject to substantial uncertainties of funding, 
local councils have succeeded in generating financial support 
from diverse sources. But because many of these^ sources have 
been public sector agencies — local, state, and/or federal — 
the future funding of local councils remains uncertain. 

Collat>orative council interests have been focused on developing 
eonnnunity resources for diverse types of youth career develop- 
ment activities. This focus differentiates these councils froin 
the focus of Private Industry Councils, which have become the 
pisincipal federj^l government vehicle for encouraging private- 
public collaboration on training and employment matters. 
Coordination and joint activities have been* developed in 
some communities between these two types of local councils 
but not on a systematic basis. "Better communication and joint 
planning peeds to take place. 

While many councils do use needs assessment approaches to 
develop their initial agendas, there is a lack of periodic 
needs assessment activities once agendas are adopted. Periodic 
assessments are important in focusing and refocusing council 
activities on significant issue^. 

Few councils emergS, in formal assessments of evaluations of 
the impact of their activities. Almost all councils monit?or 
the satisfaction of participants'^ in major projects, but 
documentation of follow-up impact is rare. In part this is 
a function of financial limitations, in part it is typical of 
coiranunity-based organizations who rely on informal feedback, 
and in part it is a function of the lack of evaluation 
requirements by funding sources. Activities /t?r^ most local 
vocational and career education advisory councils are also 
unevaluated, so comparisons of actions and impacts are not 
available. 
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# Improvements often needed'^ in councils include: greater 
^ stability of funding, more attention to developing sequences 
t , .of activities leading to more significant outcomes, greater 
attention to bre^^dth of organizations represented in member- 
s 'ship, greater attention to involving diverse community leaders 
in identification or priority issues suitable to industry- 
education-labor collaboration • 

From time to time, usually at the initiative of a particularly 
conscientious executive director or council president, a council may 
conduct a self-assessment of its own progress and prospects. 

A particularly insightful and well- implemented self-study was 
conducted in 1979-80 by a committee of , the Xri-Lateral Council for 
Quality Education, Inc., in Boston, Massachusetts. The Council's Statement 
of Ditection reviews the history, mission and objectives, findings of ^ 
Effectiveness, and funding of the Council during its five years, draws 
conclusions and makes recommendartons for future prioritie's (Tri-Latefal 
Council for Quality Education, 19q0) . For example, the Council's major 
focus had been on developing partnerships between business firms and 
Boston's eighteen high schools and on a variety of efforts to improve the 
city's occupational educational system. The self-study reviewed accomplish- 
ments and problems of the five years, concluding that greater emphasis 

was needed to upgrade teacher skills, , curriculum and career guidance 

c 

development, and management assistance. As a result of the self-study, 
the Council took on the responsibility of playing a more active role in 
achieving closer collaboration between the schools and manpower planning 
agencies. This task was feasibly because of the\*rlgh level business and 
school membership on the Council and the fact that sevejal key business 
members also were active in developing the Boston Private Industry Council. 

An example of a Council-sponsored assessment of a council project 
is the Industry Education Council of California's report? on its Cross- 



Agency Project for the Education, draining, and Placement of Handicapped 
Youth (Lamb, 1981). This report analyzed an "action partnership" ' 
program by focusing on the netwarking:. design and its implementation. 
Understanding how to overcome institutional barriers to private-public 
collaljoration directly addressed the replication potential of the 
project and indirectly assessed the functioning of the lECC* 

Setting reasonable goals and expectations is undoubtedly the biggest 
problem encountered by councils in performing self-assessments or working 
with outside evaluators (see Bobrow, 1977). The fact is that many " 
factors are far beyond the control of a collaborative council. Yet, the 
natural tendency of ev^iuators and the members themselves is to judge council 
impact har^Sueh concrete outcomes as job placements or academic improvements 
in schi^ols. This tendency occurs because it is harder to put numbers on 
less tangible but possibly more significant achie'vfements . I 

Rarely is .a council, or even a single council project, responsible 
for job placements or improved academic performance (even wherT^those do 
occur)'. Normally other agenci^s-^-themselves council members in many cases — 
have those responsibilities. A council may choose to facilitate those 
activities, but many hands and many variables intervene in the final 
result. 

On the other hand, all councils can be held accountable for the 
extent to which they improve communications and interactions between 
leaders and organizations. Things should happen because the council was 
there. Schools, employers, unions, government agencies and others should 
initiate projects because of the council. Collaborative action should 
otftur regularly. People should feel that they are making progress in working 
with each other anc^ in improving specific projects and programs. Where 

w 



evaluations have focused on improvements in the process of interagency 
collaboration, local councils have justified their existence. Putting 
a dollar price tag on the value of that achievement has not been* easy. 
The modest budgets of most councils indicate for most observers a favorable 
benefit/cost ratio, ^ 

On the other hand, council advocates must acknowledge that councils 
thus far have failed — with rare exceptions — to mobilize communilty-level* 
leadership to use the council mechanism to design and operate comprehensive 
human resource programs tailored to local economies, labor markets, and 
educational resources (see Kyle, 1981). 
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CHAPTER IV 

ON BUILDING NETWORKS OF COLLABORATIVE COUNCILS 



In addition to the wide variety of local and state councils and similar 
mechanisms represented among the 157 collaborative initiatives reviewed by 
this pifoject and described in A Directory of Collaborative Councils , networking 
mechanisms related to these councils were also identified. This chapter 
describes the main characteristics of these linking mechanisms and discusses 
the chief merits a^d difficulties of creating netvorl^ of councils concerned 
with industry-education-labor collaboration. This discussion is based largely 
6n maihy conversations over a two year period with directors and members "of 
councils listed in the Directory and with many other persons in state and 
national organizations. 

The first fact to record is that none of the activities described here 
represented an effective national network of collaborative councils. The lack 
of a directory of councils, compounded by the fact that most councils are 
indigenous in origin and orientation and therefore rarely in contact with 



national audiences, constituted the ptifncipal practical barriers to nationwide 
networking prior to this project's publication of A Directory of Collaborative 
Councils . 

On the other hand, the basic mechanisms for such networking were in place. 
Two national and several state groups existing during 1980-81 were acting 
already as advocates, conference organizers, and sources of technicaf^^^ssistance. 
With the publication of tHe Directory in mid~1981, these groups had available 
the means to make direct contact with all councils nationwide for the first 
time instead of just the smaller number (approximately half of' the 157) 
generally known to the national organizations earlier. 
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State networks ' 

Several states had formal council networks in operation during the period 
of this project. (See Chapter VI for further discussion of the role of st^te 
governments in fostering industry-education-labor collaboration.) 

The oldest and most highly developed of these was in California where 
twenty local ii^dustry--education counci'is are affiliated witk the state-level 

Industry Education Council of ^Caflif omia (lECC), itself a Collaborative 

\ 

council incorporated in 1974. Three other local councils in California 

\ " 

operated independently of lECC. In New York State in 1980 a^ majority of the 

icils\formed an As^m:iation of New York St/te Industry-Education 

I ( 

Councils. In Michigan, \a state govemment-fundecklnteragency Collaborative 
Initiative resulted duri^ 1979 and 1980 in the cre^trforT^ over thirty local 
councils in addition to four which pre-dated the state initiative. Similar but 
smaller state government projects in Connecticut (eight councils), Minnesota 
(two councils). North Carolina (three councils), and South Carolina (three 
councils) also resulted in state networks at least during the period of the 
state projects. In Massachuse^Tsduring 1977 about eight councils had met 
intermittently to compare progress but had never sought to formalize or continue 
their networking. v 

1^ Several state networks were under development^ during the period of this 
s€udy. In Arizona the Arizona Business-Industry-Education Council serving the 
Phoenix area was working successfully in 1981 to establish local councils in 
four other sites. A different approach was being taken by the Ohio Department 
of Education which sought .to initiate Vocational/Technical Resource Consortia 
to work collaboratively with business, industry, and labor in twenty-three 
regions state-wide. In Colorado, the Colorado Association of Commerce and 
Industry, the Chamber of Commerce for the state, had^been working since 1977 
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to stimulate local Chambers of Commerce to initiate local Business and 
Education Councils.^ Although few council-like groups had been organized, many 
local Chambers were participating with schools in career education projects • 
In Indiana, the Governor's Committee on Youth Employment was assisting the 
business and education leadership of several communities to initiate local 
collaborative councils. t 

Anecdotal evidence gathered from individual councils during this project 
indicates that, with exceptions, contacts among councils within stat^ borders 
appears to be relatively minor. The exceptions occur at times of annual 
meetings (as in California, Michigan, and New York) or when a formal newsletter 
or intermittent communications is used. Geographic proximity is less of an 
inducement to interactions than is personal rapport among council directors 
or awareness of a specific council project of interest to another council. In 
almost all cases, communication among councils, includ'ing participation in 
formal associations or conferences, is initiated by council staff rather than 
members. In other words, networking seems to support staff morale, knowledge, 
and skill development needs. Volunteer members perceive little or no need for 
council networking per se . Of course both staff and members have access to 
state and national information and contacts through" other professional networks. 

National networks 

Although two associations (described in the next section) claim particular 
interest in advocating the interests of local collaborative councils, it must 
be emphasized that council members individually and collectively benefit 
from their affiliations with many formal and informal professional networks. 
Thus members representing public schools may bring to council deliberations 
news, attitudes, and technical resources from a broad range of national 
organizations serving administrators, teachers, and counselors. Business 
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representatives bring insights provided by their af f iliations^with Chambers 

of Commerce, Manufacturers' Associations, and personnel and training associ- 

f 

ations. Labor officials bring their affiliations with international and state 
unions. City government and conuljunity service agency leaders bring insights 
from national groups representing their interests. 

Moreover, council members may participate on other committees and councils: 
vocational and career education advisory conmiittees, economic development 
councils, CETA planning or Private Industry Councils, committees/councils 
concerned with special issues. 

All these activities offer connections to national networks. Some provide 
linkages to national groups which have demonstrated significant concern for 
improving education relationships with^ employers and workers. Groups such as 
the American Vocational Associat^ion, the State Advisory Councils on Vocational 
Education, the National Association of Private Industry Councils, the" National 
Alliance of Business, and the federal government's advisory councils on career 
and vocational education have all supported more effective linkages through 
formal, local council- like mechanisms. 

At the community level or state level, the independently initiated, 
institutionally neutral^ collaborative council, when effectively led, is a 
kind of switchboard andaforum for all these lines of communication and points 
of view. At their best , ineffective collaborative councils use this central ^ 
position to enhance a coipmunity' s alertness to linkages between local, state, 
and national agendas. Because of their ability to pull these interests 
together as opportunities arise, councils at various times have enabled local 
schools, colleges, employers, unions, and service agencies to create projects 
which have attracted fundd^ from national philanthropic foundations and state 
and national government agincies. Ih so doing, individual councils play crucial 
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roles in creating networks of information and practical experience among 
diverse groups. .^^ ^ ^ 

. National organizations ' 

Two organizations, the National Associ^ion for Industry-Education 
Cooperation (NAIEC) and the National Work-Education ConsoAium (NWEC) , are 
the principal national forums for discussion and advocacy of the concepts and 
practices of local collaborative councils. 

National Association fot Indus try- Education Cooperation 

NAIEC was established in 1964 and incorporated in September 1972 

as a non-profit organization. Its origins extend further back to 1950 and the 

formation at that time of «an Industry-Science Teaching Relations Section of 

the National Science Teachers Association (Horkheirae'r , 1974). Seeking to 

establish a broad base of relationships between industry and schools, and 

gaining the support of the -National Association of Manufacturers, the leaders 

of the section formed a new organization: 

I ' ' ^ 

...as a means of mobilizing the resources of education and industry 
(business, labor, government, agriculture, and the professions) 
to improve the relevance and quality of educational programs at 
all levels. It recognizes the need for a systems approach in 
assisting educators design a delivery system that is responsive 
to the changes in the marketplace (Ayars and Bovee, 1975, p. 29). 

The primary objectives of NAIEC were and still are: 

• To provide a national organization for representatives of 
business, industry, education, government, and labor to 
promote increased levels of cooperation. 

• To identify areas of mutual interest and to formulate programs 
and procedures which meet acceptable standards. 

• To communicate' with any group concerned with education about 
cooperative programs and projects. 
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The new organization merged in 1972 with the National Community Resources 
Workshop Association. These workshops for school teachers had been conducted 
since 1952 across the nation but principally in Michigan and tJhio where 
university schools of education took particular l^nterest in organizing local 
workshops/ In some of these mid-western communities the annual workshop activity 
had been organized by a committee or council developed for that purpose. Thus 
the new orga'nization began with two mechanisms—the workshops and local 
councils—for implementing its objectives in communities. Addijtionally , the » 
founders of NAIEC set for themselves a broad set of functions including: 

• Instruction - staff development programs such as Community 
Resources Workshops, Career Guidance Institutes, I-E In-^Service 
Programs, internships in industry, experimental teaching programs, 
and activities in the areas of pre-service education and 
certification. 

• Curriculum Development - innovative projects, liaison with 
State Departments of Education, and dissemination of experi- 
mental practices. 

• Educational Management - institutes and regional conferences, 
management studies, and consultation services to school 
districts . 

• Teacher-Student Materials - developing^ selecting and dissemi- 
nating usable industry-education materials, materials evaluation 
reports, and sponsored materials. 

• Public Information Services - newsletter, NAIEC publications, 
reprints and audio-visual, special programs for I-E groups, 
releases to media editors and industry and education. 

In 1979, the latest year for which official figures were available, 
NAIEC listed 562 individual members and thirty-seven council members. The 
1979 nationaf convention was attended^ by 219 persons. 

In addition to its convention, advocacy of Industry-Education Councils, 
and sponsorship of Community Resources Workshops, the association published 
a quarterly newsletter, a semi-annual Journal of Industry-Education Cooperation , 
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conducts an annual awards program, and organizes occasional regional conferences 
on school-based job placement services, work-experience programs, and education 
and economic development connections. In late 1981 NAIEC launched two activities 
aimed *at school teachers on a modest membership fee basis: a^ national clearing- 
-house fgr industry-sponsored resources and a bi-monthly "Teacher's Guide to 
Industry-Education Cooperajzion. " In recent years, NAIEC has been paAicularly 
active as a proponent^of career education and has received contracts from the 
federal government's Office of Career Education to produce a film and manual 
advocating community-based Career Education Advisory Councils designed as 
collaborative councils. 

Organizationally, NAIEC operates from the offices of its principal 
officers and staff. Its headquarters is in Buffalo, New York, where resides 
NAIEC 's president. In September, 1979, the NAIEC president, who previously 
had been director of the Niagara Falls (NY) Industry-Education Council as 
well as NAIEC president, assumed full-time responsibility for the Association. 
The Journal of Industry- Education Cooperation is edited by a faculty member of 

the State University College at Buffalo and printed in Springfield, Massachusetts 

S 

where NAIEC' s Secretary is based. The editor of the Association's newsletter 
is based at the University of Massachusetts^ Amherst campus. 

Officers and editors are accountable to an executive committee headed 
by th^president and a Board of Directors. The Association by-laws ^were 
revised in 1981 to permit appointment of up to 60 directors dr^wn nationally 
principally from secondary, post secondary, and governmental education 
agencies and the education and training offices of business organizations. 

NAIEC draws a sharp distinction between councils organized on the NAIEC 
model, aa outlined in the Association's handbook first published in the 
late 19608, and other community-based collaborative councils. Council members 
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of NAIEC include some which follow and some which differ from the NAIEC model. 

The NAIEC jnodel shares with most collaborative council designs a general 

concern for the total relationship between schools and postsecondary education 

on the one hand and work institutions on the other hand. ^ But the need to 

apply limited resources to a specific set of activities, an agenda, results in 

a sharply focused NAIEC specification of an Industry-Education Council '«s (lEC) 

role* Two particular activities, school staff development and school curriculum 

development, are stressed: 

Staff and curriculum development within a particular school system 
constitute the core of an lEC's program and operation. The focus 
for an lEC, then, is directed at improving education ; it seeks to 
wire the school^ into the workplace in an organized and structured 
manner; its pifljoiary constituency, therefore, are students and pror ' 
fessional school staff (Clark, 1980, p-2). 

/ 

Through their volunteer efforts to improve the quality of the school currlculum> 

» J** - 

the industry (business, labor, government and the professions) members of an"* 

industry-education council "facilitate the process of a student's entry into 

the marketplace as a productive worker." 

Within the staff and curriculum development framework, the NAIEC council 

model emphasizes a wide range of content including career education, economic 

and consumer education, school-based job placement, and career exploVation. 

School management assistance is encouraged as a staff development service for 

school system business managers. This emphasis on staff development throughout 

the school system also is designed to pro^^e opportunities for industry "to 



introduce its sponsored 'educational materials into the classroom in all 
subject* areas at all levels.'' 

From this specific framework of assistance in staff and curriculum 
development flow NAIEC 's preference that local industry-education councils be 
organized and funded by local school systems yet be incorporated as independent 
organizations staffed preferably by an educator with business experience. 
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National Work-Education Consortium 

The National Wdrk- Education Consor^um (NWEC) was incorporated as 
an indepenxlent non-profit organization in 1979. Thj^ Consortium grew out of 
^ national demonstration project conceived and developed by the National 
Institute for Work and Learning (NIWL) several years earlier when the Institute 
was known as the National Manpower Institute (NMI) . 

In 1975 the Institute produced The Boundles/ Resource (Wirtz and the 
National Manpower Institute, 1975) , *which came to be recognized as a path- 
marking analysis of the need for a wholly new approach towards human resources 
policy-making and serjyices delivery. The book^s emphasis was on nationwide 
(not merely governmental) and multi-sector involvement in policy and program 
decision-making regarding the uses of education, training, and lifelong career 
development resources. A crucial el^ement in this rationale was the assumption 
that local community leaders and institutions, if they could deal with each 
other on these matters through a formal, collaborative process, could design 
more effective solutions to human resource problems, and more effectively 
lead the policy-making process than could national governmental agencies. 

The book strongly supported efforts to develop the concept and practices 
of career education — understood as a meeting of the liberal arts and voca- 
tional education—first advocated in 1971 by then U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Sidney Marland. But here too it was argued that success would ^ 
depend on the capability of local schools, colleges, and commonities to 
grapple with the broad implications of the concept. ^ 

Wirtz and the Institute staff and advisors recognized in the few then 
existing community task forces and councils the potential for developing 
the council mechanism beyond its concern for changing the schools to a wider 
concern for stimii^ting needed changes in 4:he attitudes and practices of 
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both work and education institutions. Thus the first proposal in the book (uncfer 
the heading "Enlarging^resent Beachheads**) was to establish **in at least twenty- 
five cities, Community Education-Work Councils through which school officials, 
employers, members of labor unions, and members of the public engage collabora- 
tively, in developing and administering education-work programs** (p. 170). 

This proposal became one year later the Work-Education Consortium Project. 
The national project, supported financially in large part by the U.S. Department 
of Labor and monitored within the federal government by an interagency task 
force representing the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
department of Commerce, and Labor, was launched in 1976. To assure diversity 
in approach, responsibility for site selection was split among the Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC), the National Alliance of Business (NAB), 

and the National Manpower Institute. AACJC and NAB were to assist, respectively, 

r 

local community colleges and NAB metropolitan programs to build on those insti- 
tutional bases local councils on the NMI col^^aborative model. The Institute 
itself was to seek a diverse group of communities: some with alre^y existing 
councils and some ready to develop collaborative councils; some in urban, 
some ' in rural, and some in suburban areas; some using the industry-education 
format, some using other formats; some specifically attempting to implement 
the broad collaborative proces^ suggested in The Boundless Resource . 

The total of thirty-two councils included seven established prior to 
the March 1976 initiation of the national project. One, the Industry- 
Education Council of California, brought together state-level leaders from 
the major sectors. The others were all intensely local and were evenly 
distributed over urban (e.g. Oakland, CA) , rural (e.g. Gratiot County, MI), 
suburban (e.g. Mesa, AZ), urban/rural (e.g. East Peoria, IL) , and urban/ 
suburban (e.g. Charleston, SC) • (National Manpower Institute, 1978a). 
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Educators and business/industry leaders were the initiators of most of 
the project councils. Among the educators, college presidents and high level 
administrators (most frequently from community colleges) exhibited especial 
leadership. Among school systems, career and vocational education administrators 
moreso than superintendents appeared to show the greatest interest. In only ^ 
four cases had city government, community social service agencies, or organized 
labor taken a lead role in organizing a council. 

^The^ convening of the Consortium in April 1977 was part of the demonstration 
project *s design to encourage sharing of ideas and experiences among the staff 
and members of the diverse councils. Councils were not directed to organize 
then^elves in one particular way or another. Nor were they told in which 
specific activities to engage. Their broad guidelines encouraged diversity 
of approach and agenda by stating only that youth transition from school to 
work deserved special attention because (1) the preparation of youth' for 
work was itself a critical national and local problem and because (2) the 
period of youth transition betyeen the two sectors provided is also the point 
where the interests of educators and employers converge but where practical 
education, training, and support services for youth were especially lacking. 
Thus, focusing attention 6n the needs of 14 to 24 year old youths and the 
related problems of education and work organizations in the community was seen 
as a salient opportunity to engage the creativity and resourcefulness of 
community leaders as a first step toward broader collaborative problem- 
solving. ^ ^ . 

Twenty-three of the original thirty-two councils were operational during 
1980-81 and are profile^d in this project's Directory of Collaborative Councils . 
Another fifteen community councils were initiated during the Oonsortium 
Project's final year with the assistance of the states of Connecticut, 
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Minne^ta, North Carolina, and South Carolina. Also, during 1979-1980 the 
Michi|an State Departments of Labor and Education, observing the effectiveness 
of Consortium councils in Wayne and Gratiot Counties, created with technical 
assistance from those councils and the Consortium Project staff of NIWL 
the Michigan Interagency Collaborative Initiative. This state Initiative, 
funded with both vocational education and CETA funds, resulted in the forma- 
tion by mid-1980 of another twenty-five collaborative councils statewide.* 
Profiles of these forty councils created through state leadership as a direct 
consequence of the Work-Education Consortium Project are also included in the 
•Directory. 

The subsequent history, products, and outcomes of the Work-Education 
Consortium Project are reported elsewhere (National Manpower Institute, 1978a, 
1,978b, 1979; Mahoney, 1977, 1978; Prager et 'al., 1980, 1981). The Prager 
reports are the products of a 30-month evaluation study of the Consortium 
Project funded by the National Institute of Education. 

Of particular relevance to this chapter is that twenty of the original 
councils which participated in the project decided in 1979 to continue their 
"association beyond the term of the project. During the three years that they 
had received decreasing amounts of federal "seed" funding (up to $50,000 
during the first two years, decreasing to as low as $2,0OO in the third year), 
these councils had proven their ability to secure financial support from 
other local, state, and national sources. Mutual interests, financial 
insecurity, and the 'prospect for further dissemination and improvement of the 
concepts and practices of collaborative councils all combined to recommend 
the reorganization of the Consortium as an independent organization. 

) 



* As of January 1982, a total of thirty-two "ICBs" were operational in 
Mlphigan . \^ 
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The purposes for which the new organization was formed were: 

• To improve transitions between education and work through 
Work-Education Councils, which may be composed of representa- 
tives of business, labor, government, education and the 
community; 

• to develop the concepts of collaborative planning and action 
in reducing barriers and aiding the successful transitions 
between education and work; 

• to promote the establishment of new Work-Education Councils; 

• to stimulate information exchange and collaborative action among 
Work-Education Councils, and between such councils and other 
similar organizations; 

• to contribute to and stimulate public discussions of policies 
that will improve transitions between education and work. 

To implement these broad purposes the Consortium engages in several 
activities^^ncluding: an annual conference, publication of a twice-monthly 
bulletin, a quarterly newsletter and occasional publications and projects 
among the member councils. A handbook produced by the Portland Work- 
Education Council serves as the Consortium handbook on forming and operating 
a collaborative council (Greater Portland Work Education Council, 1980). 

Each of the three annual Consortium conferences held since 1979 has 
attracted about 85 people representing about 30 councils. The Consortium's 
focus on councils as members and the emphasis at meetings on assistance A) 
councils specifically rather than collaborative mechanisms generally differ- 
entiates the Consortium from NAIEC. 

During 1980-1981 twenty-four councils participated in the Consortium. 
Full membership in the Consortium is restricted to councils rather than 
individuals. To qualify' for mte^bership councils must be organized with a 
governing board, have by-laws or other operating documents, and have an 
active agenda of projects. Individuals and other organizations may join as 
associate members. 
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• The member councils included the same diversity of geographic character- 
istics and types of councils as found in the earlier Consortium Project. 
Some of the councils participating in NWEC also belong the NAIEC. As an 
organization, NWEC stresses its commitnient to local self-determination of 
an organizational design and an agenda appropriate to each community's needs 
and priorities. All councils have a general mission to improve the ways 
young people are prepared for the transition from education to Vigrk. 

The consortium is governed by an executive committee elected by represen- 
tatives of the member councils^ The committee consists of a president, 

{ 

vice-president, secretary, treasurer, three members at large and the past 
president. In actual practice the NWEC officers and the designated council 
representatives to the Consortium (with occasional^ exceptions) have been 
the staff directors of the local councils. 

Administratively the Consortium is directed by members of the executive 
committee working out of their local council offices. Staff support for 
the Consortium, including pi^^f^ication of the newsletter and^bulletin, is 
provided by the staff of the National Institute for Work and Learning*" in 
Washington, D.C. The Institute also has assisted the Consortium to develop 
and demonstrate innovative projects such as the Career Passport Project 
funded by the U.S. Department of Labor in three council communities and ^ 
the Collaboration for Adult Learners Project funded by the Kellogg Foundation 
in five council communities. 

Other National Interests in Local Collaborative Councils 

Many education interest groups have shown strong interest in the 



concept^^^^feollaboration between the education, business, and labor sectors* 
Career educat^^ advocates have, identified themselves particularly closely 



with the concepts and practices of collaborative councils (Hoyt, 1976; Hoyt, 

^ V ^ 
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1979), Advocates of vocational, cooperative, community, and adult education 
(and others) have each sought to use various mechanisms (e.g. advisory councils, 
course curricula, special projects, conferences) to create linkages with 
employers and unions. 

But none of the National associations representing the professional 
interests of vocational, career, adult, community or other specialized educa- 
tional fields can be said to represent the independent local collaborative 
councils reviewed by this project. On the other hand, individual examples of 
local councils created through the leadership of one or another type of 
educational specialist can be found. And certain career, vocational, or other 
advisory councils have developed in various places into collaborative councils. 
But on the whole, local industry-education- labor collaborative councils have ' 
been too few in number and too individualized in interests and resources to 
gain the attention of national education associations. This situation could 
change with the growing attention to public-private partnerships. But it is 
unlikeiy that national legislation or resources such as' have been allocated to 
Private Industry Councils^ and, to a far lesser degree. State Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education will provide incentives for this interest. If the 
connections to national education professional associations are to develop, 
this must occur from the grassroots up and without substantial resources. 

The National Association of Private Industry Councils (NAPIC), formed in 
1979, is roughly comparable to NAIEC and NWEC insofar as the strengthening of 
private involvement through local collaborative councils is a central interest 
to all three organizations. But NAPIC differs substantially from both NWEC 
and NAIEC in that linkages to education are of secondary interest to N^C 
members, whose primary concern is with local implementation of federal 
employment and training legislation. In some communities, overlapping membership 
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and coordinated projects have linked the activities of PICs and industry- 
education- lab or councils. At the national level, however, contacts between 
NAPIC and both NAIEC and NWEC have been rare. 

Federal and State Coordinators for Industry-Education-Labor 

In November 1971, the U.S. Commissioner of Education (USOE) established 
a new position of federal coordinator for' Industry- Education-Labor. The 
purpose of the new position was: 

•.♦to provide leadership in stimulating and coordinating collabora- 
tive relationships between the business and industrial community, 
the labor force, government at all levels, and the schools; to 
serve as a clearinghouse of information on ways in \*ich industrial 
and labor resources may be applied more effectively to meet educa- 
tional needs; and to coordinate USOE activities to stimulate closer 
ties among the schools and the employers (Mendez, 1979). 

The position was created at the same time that then Commissioner 

Sidney Mar land was introducing programs and demonstration projects to give 

shape to^the new concept of career education. This active and top level 

leadership in creating new "interest in and Mechanisms for collaborative 

relationships helped to build momentum for^he activities of the federal 

coordinator.^ 

One of the first actions of the coordinator was to identify an I-E-L 
coordinator in each of USOE^s ten regional offices and each of the fifty 
states (typically the state coordinator was ^chosen from the ranks of 
professional staff in the state department of education) . Coordinators ^ 
also were named in the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Trust 
Territories, less the Virgin Islands. 

Without any formal federal policy, program, or funding,* the functioning 
of these coordinators depended largely on the personal interest and abilities 
of individual coordinators. For three years — from 1971 through 1974 — the 
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federal coordinator was able to nurture these state and regional coordinators 
into something of a n^work. The principle means available waa a series 
of meetings around ^e Wtion at which these coordinators and counterparts 
from business, industry ,'^^and labor would discuss strategies to encourage 
communities to work out uniqufe. local solutions to mutually identified 

\ 

needs and problems. 

The October 1974 "Progress Report" prepared by the federal coordinator 
(Mendez, 1974) provides evidence of substantial progress within the limited 
resources available. While working to s't;imulate the attention of the state 
and regional I-E-L coordinators, the federal coordinator placed equal emphasis 
on obtaining support for USOE^s I-E-L concept from key national business, 
industry, labor, and educational organizatibns. The 1974 report is in 
effect a catalog of discussions, organizatiotjal policy statements, ^nd 
diverse action projects initiated across the iaation. 

Much of this activity reflected the fermenting of the career education 
concepts advocated by Dr. Marland and others. Clear too is that some of 
the regional and state coordinators in fact had taken great personal interest 
in their new responsibilities. The activities of I-E-l! coordinators in 
almost half the states merited some degree of special mention. Many diverse 
types of partnership arrangements are noted. 

Facilitating the formation of local Industry-Education-Labor Councils . 
was seen as an important part of the coordinator role. New councils in ^ 
Buffalo, ^New York; East Peoria, Illinois; Alma, Michigan; and Flint, Michigan, 
are described in detail. (Three participated three years later in the 
Work-Education Consortium Project.) Also described is the apparent enthusiasm 
of national groups: the Chamber of Commerce, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, the Education Commission of the States, the Council of Chief ^ 
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State School Officers, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
the National Restaurant Association); the California Industry-Education 

Council, and the National Associat-ion for Industry-Education Cooperation 

\ 

(itself just recently reorganized), ^he interests and activities of these 

V 

organizations in vocational and careeri education, the creation of task 
forces, steering committees, and commuri^ty level action is reported. The 
tone of the "Progress Report" is one of ^snowballing interest in "the I-E-L 
action concept." ^ \ 

By 1980 the position of the federal cpordinator had changed considerably 
as had the functioning of the state and regional coordinators. From being 
,a largely catalytic, marketing position witlt no 'programmatic funds or 
emphasis, the role had diminished into a prirMrily internal planning function. 
Career education, supported with legislation ^d institutionalized with its 
own office and program, now bore the main responsibility for encouraging 
industry, business, labor, and general community\involvement in educational 
matters. Local vocational educatl^on advisory committees were now maridated 
by legislation. The intended connection between a broadly conceived 

approach to I-E-L collaboration and more specialized vocational ski'lA 

\ 
\ 

programs was separated at the federal level. 

Substantial progress by 1976 in legislation and funding both career 
and vocational education programs acted to undermine the role of the I-E-L 
coordinator. Within another two years substantial federal monies and new 
programs for youth employment initiatives through local and state governments 
would dive^ct energies and attention in ways that an unfunded, catalytic 
position could not begin to manage. The 1978 reorganization of the Office 
of Education sharply reduced the capabilities of the DHEW regional offices. 
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Even so, lists of regional and state I-E-L coordinators were maintained. 
Meanwhile at the regional and state level, reductions in resources for ^ 
the I-E-L function and the addition of other required and discretionary 
functioi^s^had undermined the meaningfulness of the coordinator position in 
all but a few states. 

During mid-1980, the Industry-Education-Labor Collaboration Project, 
with the assistance of the federal coordinator for I-E-L, surveyed nine of 
the ten ED (then HEW) regional I-E-L coordinators. The findings were 
consistent with the federal coordinator's 1979 view that "a surge of events 
has forced USOE to shift priorities." Ii\ effect, a "network" of regional 
and state I-E-L coordinators existed only on paper. 

There were no formal position descriptions, although several coordinators 
had brief, self -defined senses of the I-E-L coordinator rol^. The regional 
• coordinators perceived that role as a very low (less than one day per month) 
or low (less than one day per week) responsibility. 

One regional coordinator observed that the 1978 reorganization and 
recentralization of DHEW staff had eliminated all regional capability to 
perform any I-E-L coordination resppnsibilities. Suggested remedies were to 
include I-E-L responsibilities as a formal element of the regional office 
work plan and to provide funds enabling the performance of those responsi- 
bilities. 

In sum, the combination of a Wck of formai^work plan, the lack of 
resources, the burden of many other higher priority responsibilities,/ and' 
the lack of sustained guidance from the Department h^d resulted over time 
in the perfunctory passing of the I-E-L regional coordinator title from head 
to head. Those few cqordinators who showed awareness of the role identified 
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its responsibilities with improving inter-sector communications on vocational 
and career education programs. Among all ten coordinators, only one could 
identify a single local collaborative council. Two others indicated* that 
the State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education were responsible for 
all I-E-L activities in their regions and several w,ere aware of an effective 
state I~E-L coordinator. 

The project staff also attempted to contact informally I-E-L coordinators 
±n states designated as once active by the federal coordinator. Among the 
twenty-one states contacted only six appeared to have active coordinators. 
In only two of these were the coordinators involved with and knowledgeable 
about local collaborative councils. Other active caordinators were involved 
with a variety of interests: programs for high technology industry, youth 
job placement and entrepreneurship, career guidance centers, industry-school 
energy-related programs, and business-industry resource ^rectories. Thus 
even when active state I-E-L , coordinators could be identified, the profile 
of coordinator activities— however useful in their own ways—reveals no 
common format or program, only a common intent to connect the private sector 
(primarily business and industry) with schools. 

The evidence strongly suggests that the federal I-E-L coordinator 
initiative as presently structured is not an effective network. Some evidence 
in the 1974 reports of the federal coordinator indicates that the coordinator ' 
network concept did show promise at one time. The performance of the former 
New York State coordinator provides further evidence that .the role can be 
used effectively by the right person in the right place as a means to facilitate 
the formation of local councils. 

But the larger story is told in the numbers of states which have created 
other pd&itions to deal with the needs of industry. Of particular significance 



are state efforts to link vocational education directly to economic development 
activities (Tuttle and Wall, 1978). The growth of industry services offices 
to developed tailored skill training programs in skills centers arid coipmunity 
colleges has received far more attention from state departments than has been 
given to the more fragmented, less clearly defined role of an I-E-L coordinator. 
Similarly, aided by the Career Education Incentive Act and by the popularity 
of career educat^ion as a concept embracing career information, exploration, 
and experience /many states have also se^fi career education coordinators as 
another key component of their strategy to better connect education with 
work institutions. 

In this context it is clear that the state I-E-L coordinators cannot 
serve as a useful national network for local collaboration at this time. 
Nor is it likely that while resources for state education agencies are being ^ 
reduced, that the network could be revived by developing a less fragmented, 
more narrowly focused definition of the state coordinator role. 

Interactions Among National Education > Business, and Labor Orga nizations 

During the course of the project NIWL contacted senior staff of a large 
number of national organizations representing various segments of the education, 
business, and labor sectors. Informal interviews were conducted with repre-* 
sentative^ of four education associations, four business groups,, and four 
major unions. Reports and position papers and informal conversations resulted 
in a substantial amount of information regarding the views of these and other 

r 

organizations. 

The range of national, state, and local organizations involved in 
collaborative education-work efforts is quite wide. Whether or not collabora-^ 
tion is a cdnscious organizational priority, nearly every group contacted by 

\ 
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NIWL staff for this study is involved in at 'least one form of intra- or 
intersector linkage, and often several. 



What types of collaborative activities are these, groups involved in? 
Do they generally work within their own sector or do they also form linkages 
across sectors? 

^°^8 education associations , the degree of collaboration^vaties sub- 
stantially. For examp'le: 

• ^ group representing school administrators routinely ^works with 
other education groups, business, labor, foundations, community 
groups, and government on a variety o^ education and youth-related 
issues. Linkages, particularly with other education groups, are 
essential for advancing specific causes and legislation because, 
as one representative explained, "we can't go it alone." 

v' 

• Typical of most education groups, another associatioil works mainly 
with other education groups, though it would like to work more 
closely with business and industry. 



• The Consort^Jom on Education for Employment brings together five 
major education groups and two state government associations in 
a first attempt to give public sector state organizations a 
common basis for action on issues affecting education-employment 

• linkings with the private sector. 

Collaboration between educators' and business is much in evidence . 

throughout the local constituencies of many education associations. 

\ 

• One association is primaril^5^«i accrediting Qrganization which 
acts as an intermediary between local industry and the post- 
secondary trade and technical schools which make up the member- 
ship. Industry providep experts who assist in the association's 
quality control work. , 

• At the local level, members of one association of .mid- level 
administrators work closely on curricular Issues with business 
and career and vocational education prbgrams. At the national 
level, the association collaborates primarily with other education 
groups, especially those responsible for school governance issues. 

A very limited sample of business groups yields reporta of few collabora- 
tive effotts.. / " * ' 

• One; of the leading organizations tepresenting chief executive 
officers reports few ties or cooperative efforts w^fh other 
organizations, though it occasionally works on, issuer with other ' 

O . ■ * " /On' 
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major business groups • It has almost no contact whatsoever with 
secondary education groups • 

According to another organization, it does not often work on 
education-work issues with other groups, whether industry, 
education, or labor/ Recently, however, it and other business 
associ'^tions have been part of a coalition organized to study 
thk. vocational education reauthorization, 

• Another leading business group representing a broad cross-section 
of local business leadership has for some years sponsored a 
clearinghouse on economic education materials ^d related resources. 
Allied to this effort the association also has an active committee 
reviewing education, employment, and training policies. Interest 

in providing leadership for human resource policy making is moving 
this association toward more frequent, even routine, contacts 
with .education associations. 

• Representatives of national business groups are appointed from 

time to time to national advisory councils to the U.S. Department 
« 

of Education 

trade associations reported a high level of involvement in industry- 
education matters by the local corporate members of their associations. But 
the education staff of these associations reported only limited contact with 

national education associations and none at all with their labor, union counter- 

f 

parts. Many such associa^;Lon staff reported that their role was limited by 
the desire of member firms to conduct educational outreach efforts of their 
own, leaving national association staff unauthorized to initiate collaborative 




efforts at the national level.---- 

^ *» 

• The education departments <?f trade associations typically prepare 
educational materials about th^ir\industries. These materials are 
made available to local schools for classroom use. Materials may 
be sent directly by mass mailing, on individual request, or more 
typically by member firms as part of their community relations 
efforts locally. 

• Some trade associations—the steel and insurance industries ^re good 
examples— sponsor programs at colleges and universities at which 
faculty and students can interact with industry executives in 

a seminar format. These open-ended, intellectually challenging 
meetings are two-way streets: providing the industry with 
insight into current attitudes on campus and contact with possible 
management candidates, and giving students and faculty opportunities 
to understands contemporary industry methods and perspectives. 
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Conversations with labor union representatives suggested a quickly 
growing interest in collaboration on education issues,. particularly with 
other unions and with education groups. 

The fact that teacher and faculty unions link the education and 
labor sectors has resulted in some collaboration at the national 
level. For example, the American Federation of Teachers and the 
National Education Association, as well as the AFL-CIO and other 
unions participate in the Committee for Full Funding .of Education 
Programs. The AFT and NBA have also participated in the National 
Coalition for Parent Involvement in Education. 

• The AFL-CIO Education Department publishes a periodic newsletter 
and conducts an annual conference, both aimed at informing labor 
unions about educational news and at creating linkages between 
educators and unions. 

• Other contacts have developed through such intermittent initiatives 
as the Service Center for Community Colleges-Labor Union Coopera- 
tive which was operated as a project of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges. Several national union groups have 
worked with higher education organizations through demonstration - 
projects sponsored by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education. 

• Representatives of organized labor are appointed from time to 
time to national advisory councils to the U.S. Department of 

• Education. 

• Several unions are involved in organizing the "To Educate the 
People Consortium," a coalition of unions, colleges, and public 
broadcasters designed to promote worker access to higher education. 

• Apprenticeship programs are one area where collaboration between 
labor and management has a long and fruitful history, with federal 
authority and assistance dating from the Rational Apprenticeship 
Act of 1937. In 1979^ of the 50,704 registered apprenticeship 
programs, over 7,300 were organized jointly by employers and unions. 
These covered approximately two-thirds of the almost 300,000 
workers in apprenticeship programs. For those industries where - 
employers and unions have signed a trust agreement to create an 
apprenticeship and training fund, national joint apprenticeship 

and training committees are formed. However actual collaborative 
contacts with education institutions occur almost exclusively 
at the state and local level. 

In balance, while the activities linking labor, education, and business 

are increasing, they are almost entirely bilateral at the national level. 

Yet even the various business-education and labor-education activities are 
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relatively few to date, and mostly marginal in^ significance unless one 
assumes that what exists today is a prelude to more, sustained and substantive 

action. * 

This discussion of national organizations' involvement in industry- 
education-labor collaboration suggests several general observations- . First, 
a discussion must be drawn between those groups for which collaboration is 
an inherent part of the functions they perform and those for which 
collaj^oration is an "extra" organizational involvement. 

Second, for the majority of organizations surveyed, collaboration 
represents a decision to pursue extra-organizational involvements because 
doing so will enhance achievement of the organization's goals. Thus, it 
appears that usually groups are motivated by a particular issue or specific 
legislative initiative to form linkages with other groups with the same or 
similar concerns. This issue-oriented approach is In contrast to the 
approach taken by local communities which promote the collaborative process 
as a multi-issue, sustained activity in a collaborative council. 

Finally, it appears that intrasector collaboration is more common than 
inter-sector linkages, though both are certainly evident from the interviews. 
____^e most common form of intersector linkage appears to be between business| 
and education. One education spokesperson explained that "there is a 
historic connection between business and the schools. The connection between 
educators and labor is more recent, what with growing unionization of school 
" personnel." The prevalence of intrasector collaboration is not surprising, 
given the fact of similarity of interests as a motivating factor. 

Organizational Perspectives on Collaboration 

Organizations were asked what they perceived as barriers to collaboration 
and how they felt the collaborative process could best wprk. 
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It is interesting to note that the barriers to collaboration cited by 
different organizations were remarkably similar. .Repeatedly, the following 
conditions were reported as barriers: 

• Lack of trust and understanding between sectors. 

• Turf issues and conflicting institutional agendas and perspec-- 
tives 

• Ldck of sufficient time, staff, and financial resources to fully ' 
address collaborative issues. 



As one union spokesperson explained his organization's stance vis" a 
vis collaboration: 



There is an ongoing tension between our philosophical belief 
in the collaborative idea, as well as our awareness of the 
benefits it would yield, and our organizational priorities based 
on limited staff and resources. 

An educational association representative described the problems and potential 
of collaboration as follows: 

The concept of collaborative efforts is good, but they run into 
* problems because no one wants to give up power. It's not a^ 
n^odel that works; it's the people that make up the model. ...But 
collaboration will become more important in the future, because 
as budgets and staff shrink, people, will need to pull together and * 
pool their resources. What people need to do is to look for the 
things upon which they can agree. 

The above statement suggests that the same thing which acts initially as a 
deterrent to collaboration—shrinking resources — is what will make collabora- 
tion that much more important in the future. 

How can the^ collaborative process be enhanced? Should the impetus be 
from the federal government or from local communities? 

Tl:\^ most common .theme emerging from the interviews in Response to these 
queries is that local planning ,^ involvement , and accountability is key to 
making collaboration happen, but that the federal government should be 
involved in facilitating the process. The facilitation could happen through 
initiating programs and demonstration projects, providing funding or other 
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Incentives, coordinating efforts,, an.d reducing bureaucracy. 

Overall, interviewees had a sense of the practical and philosophical 
iJenefits of collaboration, along with a realistic appraisal of the diffi- 
culties involved in achieving it» 

At the time these interviews were conducted during late 1980 and early 
1981, almost none of the persons interviewed from national organizations 
directly aware of involvement by their local members in local collaborative 
councils • These interviews revealed a high degree of recognition that tl^^ 
national organizations themselves had as yet not discovered a formula or 
approach which met that need. Moreover, the burden of representing"* specif ic 
constituencies at the national level seemed to mean that limited financial, 
staff, and political resources could not be allocated to that purpose. 

Conclusion 

The net result of this discussion can be summarized in three points: 

• Decisions regarding whether or not to initiate collaborative 
councils and other collaborative mechanisms or projects are local 
and state level decisions. These ideas, competing with other . 
ideas for scarce resources, are best served by accurate informa-- 
tion so that decisions can be accurately adjusted to the mix of 
problems, priorities, and local willingness to "invest" in a 
specific course of action. Therefore, the prime purpose of 
improving networking ought to be to improve the flow of accurate 
information about councils ai>d their potential and appropriate 
contributions to resolving community problems. At most, the role 
of the federal government should be to assure that information 

is available regarding the scope and quality of collaborative 
councils, partnersTiips and similar mechanisms. 

f 

• To the extent that existing collaborative council staff and 
members need the advice, insights, and moral support of other 
councils, these supports are best provided through the voluntary 

. state and national membership organizations organized for that 
■purpose. The ebbing- and flowing of these associations should be 
directly in proportion to the benefits that they provide to their 
members. Of course, there may be times when a special interest 
of a, federal or state government agency ,i or of a private sector 
business, union, or foundation coincides with the mission of one 
of these associations, of persons and councils interested in improved 
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collaboration at the local level. Specific information dissemi- 
nation or demonstration projects clearly are justified on a case 
by case basis, ' , 

• The encouragement of industryreducation-labor collaboration is a 
legitimate policy for the federal government as it is also a 
legitimate policy for the industry, education, and labor sectors 
themselves. The extent of encouragement will vary, of course, 
with the expectations of benefits accruing to each sector and to 
society as a whole. Each decision about how to implement a policy 
of encouragement carries with it a set of responsibilities and 
costs. 

For example, the Initial decision to establish a federal coordinator for 

industry-education-labor was implemented at a very modest cost (one staff 

position, secret^ial support, and some travel and conference costs) to 

achieve objectives of concept popularization and activity stimulation. That 

low-cost effort created, however, expectations among regional and state 

♦ 

coordinators and, presumably, among the many businesses, labor unions, and 
national associations contacted the expectation that the federal government 
intended to back up its advocacy of a general idea with more specific 
documentation and assistance. 

Actions speak louder than words. If the state or federal governments, 
or business leaders, or labor leaders, or education leaders, or others are 
going to encourage industry-education-labor collaboration, then each is 
obliged to back those words with a thoughtful program of responsibilities 
and actions. Providing accurate and thorough information is a responsibility 
particularly appropriate for the federal government. Developing and imple- . 
menting specific services is an ^area o-f responsibility particularly appro- 
priate to the direct partners in collaboration. Government cannot enforce 
collaboration. 

The unique strength of the collaborative council is that it provides 
a forum where the commitments of the sectors can be put to the test. The 
councils themselves are only as strong as the seriousness of that commitment 
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^Likewise, a network of councils wi€l only be as strong as the commitments 
made by the councils themselves. Financial support of national organization 
activities may aid the dissemination of counCsQ practices in the short run 
but would result in a top-heavy structure if not\upported in the long run 
as are most membership organizations: by the members themselves through 
dues and services. 

State education" department leadership in developing local collaborative 

Councils will only occur under current conditions if the chief state school 
fficer is persuaded to place council development on the department's 
priotity agenda. That decision is only likely to occur if the department, 
laeders are persuaded that local councils offer the opportunity to connect at 
the community level the ideas and resources now identified separately as 
vocational educatiot^ basic skills, career education, and job placement into 
an economic development-career development continuum. (See Chapter VI for 
further analjj^is.) 
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CHAPTER V Vy" 
ASSESSING THE IMPACTS OF COLLABORATIVE COUNCILS 

originally, the American Institutes f^r Research aimed in this chapter to 
do two things: (l)' assess the impact of I-E-L councils on the climate for 
collaborative activities in their communities; and (2) assess the degree to ^ 
which I-E-L efforts improved access to high quality vocational ; education 
programs, especially for special needs groups such as women, minorities, 
disadvantaged, and early school leavers. As a result of early analysis of the 
information needs of the Department of Education 4ED^ AIR added efforts to 
Investigate the relationships between collaborative I-E-L councils and other 
types of multisector councils, generally those mandated by vocational edocation, 

CETA, and economic development legislation. 
« 

On-site interviews were conducted at five sites: Boston, Massachusetts; 
Niagara Falls and Erie County, New York; Erie, Pennsylvania; Akron, Ohio; and 
Contra Costa County, California. Based on earlier project efforts, theSe sites 
were chosen by NIWL as those that most clearly represented the collaborative 
concept in action—that is, sites whose councils: 

• were essentially self-organized and responsible for their own . 
continuity; 

» were performance-oriented as either project operators, brokers", 
or both, as opposed to strictly advisory; and 

• represented at least two, and preferably more, community 
sectors, such as education, business /industry, labor, gove-m- 
ment, and youth sei^vice institutions, as equal partners 
(i.e., these representatives and their institutions share 
resppnsibility for implementing the council's action agenda). 

Each site was visited for two to four days, and semi-structured inter- 
views were conducted with key members and staff of (the I-E-L council and 
other area councils. (As it turned out, only -four ktes actually had I-E-L 
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councils in operation; Akron had only well-developefl informal relationships 
among members of the several sectors.) A detailed site visit report on each 
of the five sites was prepared by the AIR staff. The reports provide informa- 
tion on all of the major variables postulated as constituting or affectitig 
I-E-L council impact. >These variables were described in AIR's first major 
report under this contract, Design for the Impact Assessment of Industry- 
Education-Labor (I-E-L) Councils (Rossi, 1980). 

f 

Hypothesized Impact Models 

air's first task was to propose cause-effect models that illustrate 
graphically the presumed logic whereby I-E-L councils can achieve impact. 
In this context, impitet was defined as changes in: 

• .I-E-L council participants themselves 

• agencies represented on I-E-L councils 

• agencies not represented on I-E-L councils 

• youths and other populations with employment and training needs 

• the general public 

Figure V-1 displays the first such model prepared by AIR prior to its 
site visits: it represents 'a hypothesized council that is organized for the 
purpose of planning and then conducting activities designed to improve 
services for youth. The major areas of hypothesized impact are represented 
in heavy boxes. 

As a result of the site visits, it became apparent that none of the four 
I-E-L councils visited by AIR was accurately represented by the generalized 
model in Figure V-1. Most councils came into existence because of particular 
perceived needs and the action of one concerned agency. In some cases, th6 

si* 

planning and conduct of activities aimed at meeting the perceived needs 
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Figure V-1. Hypothesized Intended-Sequence Model of I-E-L" Council Efforts 
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preceded the formation of the collaborative council. Indeed, these cases 
appeared to represent the most action-oriented councils and those most conducive 
to measurable impact on client populations. The individual site reports contain 
specific models for each of the four sites where identifiable collaborative 
I-E~L councils existed. 

The I-E-L Collaborative Councils' in Operation 
, Erie City and County, Pennsylvania 

Industry and educatipn had built a strong relationship in the Erie 
area well before the forming of the I-E^L council, the Education-Work Council 
of Erie City and County, in 1976. This relationship grew out of shortages of 
skilled labor in the ai^a and the difficulty of importing trained workers 
from other regions. The council was originally funded by the Department of 
Labor as part of NIWL's Education-Work Project initiative. Its chief strength 
is its Executive Director, whose drive to achieve council goals and whose 
active membership on all other relevant councils in the area make him an 
extremely effective leader. 

The primary activities of this I-E-L council are: '(1) research and 
publications; (2) technical assistance activities and workshops; (3) support 
for other local councils; and (4) proposal development for youth-serving 
agencies and institutions. Its purposes are to promote collaboration, act as 
a broker between other organizations, and serve as a resource for other 
youth^serving a:gencies. This f acilitative/coordinative role guides all council 
projects and is carried out primarily by the Executive Director, working 
independently or in cooperation with individual council members. The role of 
the council itself is largely to discuss needs, suggest ideas, and approve 
projects proposed by the Executive Director. Though the council has two 
representatives of organized labor, their participation is not extensive. 
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Other councils play a significant role in Erie City and County. The 
Erie County Technical School General Advisory Board (the county vocational 
education advisory body) is particularly strong in bringing together education, 
industry, labor, CBOsj and government. Its role as program and curriculum 
advisor to the secondary-level technical school and the adult level skills 
center gives it a focus that is demonstrably important' to all sectors.^ 

The City and County CETA Councils are advisory in nature and do -not 
operate programs. The Private Industry Council (PIC) develops and operates 
programs, but has not been active long enough to have much impact and has no 
plans to' offer services specif -ically for youths. ^ 

' Contra Costa County, California ' 

The I-E-L council in Contra Costa County, the Industry Education 
Council of East Contra Costa County, arose for different reasons in a different 
cone'ext. Rather than labor shortages, its immediate area is experiencing loss 
of jobs in heavy industry Though some cooperation between education and 
industry existed, the impetus for councU formation was an agreement between 
tK Pittsburg (California) Unified School District and the statewide Industry 
Education Council of California. The statewide body provided leadership in 
developing the idea, proposal writing expertise, and staff for the project. In 
the first project and several subsequent efforts, the statewide body has been 
the grantee for state and federal awards to the local council. It has ^Iso 
obtained CETA funds. The experience of success in the first effort was the 
basis for the incorporation of the I-E-L counciLl in 1978 and' its pursuit of 
independent, funding ideas. The council is now strongly supported by most majoi 
area industries and the four school districts in the regions. Labor participa- 
tion is not extensive. 
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In contrast to the Erie City and County I-E-L council, Contra Costa 
Counter's council i« ^ject-orient ed, Its^projects d^al with careers and in- 
class experiences for handicapped youth, business panels' presentations for all 
high school youth, and economic education. Its board is a regular source of 
ideas and support, and its staff works to marshall the resource,s of other agenci 
and businesses as well as those on the council. The staff does not play the 

Lnent role played by the Erie City and County I-E-L council Esjecutive 
Director), however. 

The other major area counqils are the CETA council and the PIC. The 
CETA council is officially an advisory body, but plays a fairly large role in 
selecting and evaluating CETA contractors. It is currently making efforts to 
focus on women and the handicapped in upcoming programs. It was unique in this 
study in fiaving an active labor representative, who served as council president. 
The PIC has already established several small, carefully targeted training 
programs, and is viewed as' very promising by its members. It includes Asians 
among its high-priority target groups, though not . specif ically youths. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

This I~E-L council in Boston, the Tri-Lateral Council for Quality 
Education, Inc, , was formed in 1974 in anticipation of a federal court order 
To desegregate the Boston public schools. It was formed by the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, NAB, and the Boston School Department, Its funds came 
from corporate membership dues, foundation grants, state desegregation money, ^ 
an<4 state vocational education money. It has also obtaitied CETA (YEDPA) 
monies through Youthwork, Inc, 

Like the Contra Costa County council, the Boston I-E~L council is-'project- 
oriented. Its overall goal is to mobilize bus'iiress and community resources to 
improve educational quality. Its major activities are a partnership program 
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between local schools and major' corporations, the development or career- 
related programs and materials, and a career development skills program for 
students. These efforts maybe better described as cooperative rather than 
collaborative,' since the battle-scarred Boston schools appear to have become 
more the recipient of council services than a partner in the programs. The 
council's most collaborative effort to date has been the recent establishment 
of a broadly representative advisory committee for the new Hubert H. Humphrey 
Occupational Resource Center. As in the other I-E-L councils, labor participa- 
tion is not extensive. 

The CETA council in Boston has very little role in CETA programs, leaving 
that to the staff, who are employees of the city government. The PIC is more 
active. Lik-e the I-E-L council, it has helped set up advisory groups for the 
Humphrey Occupational Resource Center. The planning 6f the Center has 'given 
the PIC an .obvious initial role. This role has attracted senior business 
executives to the PIC, lending it further influence and credibility. It has 
also established training programs and published several documents for employers 
and job seekers • 

^ Bu-f falo and Erie County> New York 

The Buffalo and Erie County I-E-L council, the Niagara Frontier 

Industry Education Council, is the only truly self-initiated council AIR visited. 

'It was created in 1973 by the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and educators to 

promote the exchange of information between i(idustry and education. As in the 

other sites, labor participation is not extensive. 

Since its creation, the I-E-L council's focus has been on the Erie County 
X 

suburbs rather than the C3^y of Buffalo. This is partly because of its strong 
ties to th^ Erie County BOCES program,^ of which the council's Executive Director 
/s a staff member. Its funds come primarily from membership dues. Its role i§ 
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as catalyst for and broker among industry and education to promote -development 
of joint programs* It also gathers occupational information for students, 
develops course materials for teachers and administrators about the world of 
work, and coordinates job shadowing programs, career days, and teacher/industry 
exchange programs. 

The city and count:y CETA councils have some overlap in membership and 
have the same chairman* They are more active than the Boston CETA council, 
although they are jjot involved in initiating program ideas. The city and county 
occupational education advisory groups are both strictly advisory* The PIC is 
the only mandated council in the area that spans both the city and coxiQty. This 
decision was a deliberate effort to avoid the "^urf" problems that plague other 
councils, but to, date it seems only to have slowed down initial project efforts* 

Akron, Ohio 

No true collaborative council exists i;i ARron* Instead, the Akron 
Public Schools Career Education Program staff is the hub of a well developed 
set of bilateral cooperative relationships between business, industry, labor, 
and education* The relationships between business/ industry and the schools 
are extremely long-standing, dating back officially to 1946* Activities are 
funded by a variety of sources, goveriMnental and private, and labor plays a 
larger role than in any other site* This is partially due to the fact that 
the very active career education program leadership initiated separate efforts 
to establish a labor-education relationship when labor representatives 
expressed reluctance to become involved in business/industry-dominated 
cooperative activities* 

The Akron Career Development Program is a nationally recognized exemplary 
effort. The program's director has exercised effective leadership in working 
with other organizations to sponsor projects for students in the Akron schools. 
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For example, a Youth Motivation Task Force program, sponsored by NAB, brings 
business people into Akroil^ schools; a Project Business is operated by Junior 
Achievement; a Job Readiness Program is sponsored by the local American 
Society for Personnel Administration chapter; and a large program of community 
resource speakers and field trip sites throughout Akron is "coordinated through 
the Career Education Program for most of the district's elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Other area councils are similar in function to those in other sites. The 
CETA council is advisory, although it is a strong and active council. The PIC 
is young and still oriented primarily to short--term projects rather than 
collaboration with other sectors. The vocational education and career education 
advisory council has broad representation and is active in providing information 



to the schools, but is not a decision making body. 

Akron's bilateral relationships have proven very effective at meeting the 

needs of the education sector. Yet Akron interviewees felt much could be 
0- 

gained by a truly collaborative mechanism that could coordinate the needs of 
all sectors'. 

Common Characteristics 



also the Akron site; many were also identified by Prager et al. (1980) • 



• Educators formed the largest block of members, followed by 
business, with other types of organizations in the minority. 

• Business representatives were usually from large companies. 

• Linkages between the councils and other organizations with whom 
they might have worked, particularly CETA advisory pouncils, were 
often weak. 

• Activities and focus of the councils varied, but all could be 
characterized as marshalling' existing resources more effectively 
to meet strongly perceived local needs. 
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Outcomes of I-E-L Council Efforts for Students 

Of the four I-E^L collaborative councils AIR visited for this study, two 
identified themselves as facilitators and two as program implementors > No 
council was primarily of the project demonstrator type, though a successful 
project in Contra Costa County had been turned over to the district staff to 
continue. 

;Xhe measurability of outcomes of council efforts depended primarily on 
whether the council had a facilitator role or a program implementor role. The 
two councils that played a facilitator role, Erie and Buffalo, did not provide 
direct services; instead, they attempted to serve as a catalyst in enhancing 
the efforts of other agencies in the comniunity with direct service provision 
roles. As a result, the outcomes of their efforts were difficult to quantify. 
Those two councils that identified their roles as program implementors. 
Contra Costa County and Boston, were able to quantify the results of many of 
their efforts. For instance, the Boston council career development project 
involved 110 teachers and 6,000 students. In Contra Costa County, 194 
handicapped students participated in career exploration experiences and 100 
students were reached .by business panel presentations. 

No I-E-L council was able to provide specific data on student job 
placements, except incidentally. In general, none of the visited councils 
considered student placement to be a direct intended out^^qme of its services. 
No council members suggested that any direct contribution to the economic 
development of their area had been made by the council^s efforts. 

Primary results of council activities were the development of work 
exposure and exploration experience for youths and the development of curri- 
culum and reseurce materials for classroom use. Three o^ the four I-E-L 
councils had focifsed at least some of their services on special needs youth. 
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including women, minorities, the handicapped, or early school leavers. But 
only in Contra Costa County, where projects for handicapped students were 
primary council efforts, could the numbers of participating special needs 
students be provided, 

« 

Impact of I-E-L Councils on Climate for Collaboration 

With respect to I-E-L council impacts, the climate for collaboration in 
a community has three components: (1) on the council members and, through 
them, the organizations they represent; (2) on organizations not represented 
through council membership; and (3) on the general public. 

Intra-Council Efforts >ib * ' * 

It would aeem th^t, by* definition , the existence of an I--E-L council 
would improve the climate for collaboration among the sectors represented on 
the councils /Yet, as reported in Prager et al. (1980), councils can have a 
variety of internal problems that work against successful collaboration, 
ranging from personality conflicts to disagreements over goals and methods. 
Since the councils we visited were selected in part on their record of success, 
found no major problems. Coll^orative activity had increased in each site 
^ we visited, and the prospects for continued growth, based on the reinforcement 
provided by successful experiences, were good. 

Effects on Other Organizations 

Other organizations that can be affected by couiftil activities include 
non-member businesses, labor groups, governmental bodies, CBOs, and youth- 
serving agencies, as well as other councils. 

The four I-E-L councils AIR visited indicated an improved climate for 
collaboration, as evidenced by sustained or increasing membership and increased 
involvement ^of members in council-^sponsored activities. However, this growth 
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was confined primarily to business/industry and education groups. The greatest 
weakness in membership in every council was lack of labor representation; youth- 
serving agencies, CBOs, and noneducation governmental bodies were also present 
infrequently. Labor representatives who were interviewed generally expressed 
the view that councils in their areas were dominated by business/industry 
and education interests who were generally unsympathetic to the concerns of 
^ organized labor. 

Inter-council relationships were more complex. Geographical and functional 
"turf" considerations played a role in the effectiveness of an I-E-L council 
in working with CETA, PIC, and vocational education advisory councils. For 
example, the Erie Courtty, New York, I-E-L council actually had few connections 
with councils in Buffalo because it was active with the county vocational 
educat ion'^advisory council, which was widely seen by both bodies as a "rival" 
to its city counterpart. 

In no case was representation of an I-E-L Council on other councils 
mandated. However, in several cases an I^-L council representative was 
chosen for a mandated position on another council. And in every site, AIR 
found overlapping membership among councils. The effectiveness of inter- 
council communication via thes^ mechanisms was mixed, z*^!). Erie City and County, 
Pennsylvania, the role of the Executive Director as a{ member of all area 
councils made his position as a facilitator of collaboration extremely 
useful. Yet in other sites, overlapping membership led to little or no 
increase in inter-council collaboration or even to discussion of the possi- 
bility. Most interviewees felt that the roles of the different kinds of 
councils (I-E-L, CETA, PIC, and vocational education) were different and 
that further collaboration among them would not be useful. ' Some saw inter- 
council collaboration or the "umbreUa council" idea as merely another 
bureaucratic layet. • 
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Effects on the General Public 

Interview&iae f rom all four councils stated that the general public 
had increased its awareness of youth school-to-work transition needs, if not 
of the council itself, since the council was formed. Several cited newspaper 
articles, increased requests for information, and increased requests for publi- 
cations and* technical assistance. However, often by design, the greatest 
visibility has gone to participating organizations rather then the f-E-L 
ccjuncil itself. 

\ 

Esserttial Elements for Productive Change 

Each council visited for this project has different strengths and resources 

for bringing about productive change. Several successful common elements can 

be identified. 

% * 

Leadership 

In ea<;h council one person or agency took the V^^ead in getting the 
council formed and an agenda in place. For example, iti the Erie City and County 
council, one strong individual is the center of council action. In Contra 
Costa County, an individual outside the local setting — the director of the 
Industry Educat^-on Council of California — provided the sustained support 
needed to turn a good idea into a successful project and a successful experience 
for the individuals from the various sectors. In Akron, leadership from the 
career education program is essential in building community goodwill into 
action to help youth. 

Willingness of Individuals in Upper Management Positions to Get Involved 
Few council members were corporate CEOs or district superintendents. 
But most were only one or two steps removed from these levels; they were indi- 
viduals in a position to influence their organization's policies and to commit 
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resources to council activities. Most individuals interviewed donated up to 

a day a month of their time for council activities, and many also donated 

clerical and other services, facilities, and supplies. Many also marshalled 

volunteers and services for council projects. This support is essential 

I 

for the success of a non-mandated council. 
Broad Base of Financial Support 

X' ■ 

Every visited council had obtained funds from multiple sources, 
including member dues, foundations, and various federal and state departments. 
For a non-mandated council, such breadth of support is important, especially 
in a period of federal government funding cutbacks. 

Successful Action * 
It is .the rare council that can survive for long without successful 

* ' Q * ^ 

/ 

action on a project. Even facilitator councils must produce results from 
their facilitative endeavors or those of their staff in order to sustain 
commitment. Business/industry involvement in particular is likely to lessen 
if success is not experienced. Each council visited had an early successful 
project that served as a basis for aspirations to expand activities. In some 
cases, the successful project actually preceded the planning process for the 
overall council agenda. The councils cannot be faulted for this order of 
events, because motivation must precede action, and for many communities an 
early success experience is essential to provide motivation. 

Activity Ideas^ust. Reflect Genuine Community Concerns 

Good ideas do not always need to arise spontaneously from th'e 
community. However, a council's agenda must be in tune with real concerns 
of the various sectors, or council projects will not. attract support or 
clientele. The agendas of the four councils visited were different. 
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incorporating various degrees of facilitative and program implementing roles. 
But each council's agenda fit its conmiunity, arising without specific mandate 
to address visible needs that were seen as important by all sectors. 



Recoiranendations for the Future 



Modest efforts by federal and state governments to promote and encourage 
- ::he formation of collaborative InE-L councils are warranted, in view of the 
beneficial impacts such council^ can produce. While impacts in the form of job 
creation and public or private sector job placements for youths may not be 
impressive, compared to those created by massive infusions of federal funds 
through CETA, the results that are achieved are likely to be viewed as top 
priority to local residents. Special needs populations can and do receive 
considerable I-E-L. council attent^n. Moreover, many of the services provided 
through collaborative council initiatives are rendered at little or no 
expenditure of public tax monies. And where government funds are sought, they 
are likely to come from multiple sources and be matched by considerable local 
effort aimed at ensuring their successful investment. Successes, even 
relatively small ones, provide motivation for gubsequent community-initiate4 
and organized attempts to diagno6e and solve schooi^^o-work transition 
problems. 

Local collaboration obviously cannot be mandated successfully. Rather, 
collaboration, by its very definition, requires subtle encouragement. Such 
encouragement can take two forms. For areas where local leadership has 
recognized particular problems and has begun efforts to find collaborative 
solutions, such as in Boston, the most effective approach will be that which 
contributes resources for making those initialj efforts successful. Depending 
on the nature of the problems identified, I such resources may include access 
to sources of discretionary grants, technical assistance, and/or information 



about successful efforts conducted elsewhere. 

In areas where local leadership has not coalesced, or possible solutions 
have not been identified, such as Contra Costa County, the most effective 
approach will be that which provides good ideas directly and encourages 
widespread local participation in their implementation Variants of this 
approach have been used with considerable succesa^i;l:\^ougliout the state by the 
Industry Education Council of California (lECC) af statewide nongovernmental 



council featuring the support of many large corpor^ktions jand civic organizations. 
Government support to an influential nongovernmental intermediary such as lECC 
is likely to be more successful than direct attempt,^ governnjent intervention. 

* T 

In the coming decade of reduced* expectations for* federal government 
involvement and funding, with probably exascerbation of youth transition 
problems, spending small amounts to,,^ncourage and sup^port I-E-L councils 
appears to be a cost effective alten^ative. ^ 

•- - - ■• • ■ - . . 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ROLE OF STATES IN I-E-L COLLABORATION 

t 

State governments are fast becoming the focal points for planning, 
developing, and implementing the nation's human resources^ policies and 
programs. Public education, job training and placement, and job development,* 
all represent significant planks in a state managed platform for human 
resources development. ^. 

Tax reform initiatives, by limiting the tax burdens of property owners/ 
are forcing a transfer of fiscal control from local tp state level. Each new 
restriction on property tax assessments transfers power from iocal school 
boards, and other local government authorities, to governors, state legis- 
latures, and state bureaucracies with constitutional authority to provide 
policy direction. 

Similarly, for mo-re than a decade, the federal legislative and executive 
branches have sought to enhance or delegate to the states decision making 
authority on education, training and economic development issues (Wall Street 
Journal, 1981). Federal revenue sharing and decentralized administration 
policies are based on the assumption that program priorities and cost controls 
are best developed by agencies close to the action. 

Thus from two directions — local and federal — governors, state legislators, 
and state bureaucracies have been the beneficiaries of increased authority — 
and with it the burden of increased responsibility — for the quality and cost 
effectiveness of a full spectrum of human development programs. 

In at least one respect, state government policy makers are faced with 
precisely the same dilemma that has confronted their federal counterparts: 
. given the limited resources available and given a history of disappointing 
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impact by exclusively ptiSlic sector education and training programs, how can 
the potential value of public resources be maximized through the activation 
of support from the private sector? As was the case with the federal govern- 
ment, state governments are searching for effective mechanisms to engage 
private sector interest and energies in collaborative^approaches to human 
resource development. - 

The typical federal government response to this dilemma has taken three 
main directions: The appointment of advisory councils (heavily weighted with 
industry representatives) that operate at state and local levels in the case of 
vocational, career education and training, minor tax incentives for employer 
participation in education cooperatives and CETA work experience programs; and 
direct program control by employers in the case of CETA Private Industry 
Councils (PICs) . As states attempt to grapple with their increased authority 
and responsibility and, in certain areas, increased discretionary resources, 
they have developed their own mechanisms for encouraging collaborative, multi- 
sector solutions to what have been heretofore separate and distinct juris- 
dictional areas of responsibility. Delaware, "fo^ example, has formed a Board 
of Directors for its Jobs for Delaware Graduates (JDG) made up of presidents 
of large corporations, banks, and public utilities. Over 1^.000 high school 
graduates have<>been assisted or placed in unsubsidized employment opportunities 

since the initiation of the program a year ago (Jobs for Delaware Graduates, 

♦ 

Inc., 1979). 

^ Rhode Island has established a statewide bu$iness-labor--government 
partnership for the purpose of anticipating and resolving^ problems in the area 
of labor-management -government relations (Partnership of Business, Labor, and 
Government, 1977). Made up of key business and labor representatives in the 
state (state agency department heads do not sit on the collaborative council 
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but do serve on task forces), the council has sought to develop^guidelines 



for interagency planning covering such topics as the dollar reSource^^Fieeded 
by the state's education system if it is to support economic development 
programs , 

Three states — North Carolina, South Carolina, and Colorado — have joined 

forces for the design and implementation of an occupational information, system 

that will identify the occupational information needs of each state, then ( 

design a system to meet those needs (Research Triangle Institute, 1981). 

Through a contract with Research Triangle Institute, they are gearing up to 

gather and analyze information on job opportunities in sub-state^ regions in 

each. of the three states. The following types of questions will be answered 

by means of this system: What, types of training need to be provided and 

when? What resources arid equipment are needed to tool {jtp for the training? 

What numbers of trustees can be accommodated? 

The State of Michigan has formed a statewide interagency c/llaborative 

< 

board whose purpose it is to encourage the formation of regional and local 
councils for facilitating the transition of youth from education to work 
(National Institute for Work and Learning, 1981). The Governor of Idaho 
has recently authorized as part of his Executive. Of f ice, the formation of a 
statewide private industry council (PIC) to encourage local partnerships 
betweei^ business and government for the , purpose of meeting the manpower needs 
of state businesses as well as enhancing the economic well being of ^the 
• community (Off^ice of the Governor, Boise, Idaho, 1981). These examples 
. illustrate what can be achieved thrpugh innovative approaches to collaboration. 

State Agencies and Services 

Despite the fact that the federal government in the past has received 
the lion's share of. attention of its support of social and economic development 
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programs, state and local coinirtunities actually administer and are accountable 
for the vast majority- of such programs. They educate. our children, , look .after 
the needs of the poor and sick, enforce law and order, and provide or support 
transportation systems. They regulate public utilities, > supervise the exchange 
of property, and oversee worker safety. Their efforts to provide for Sanitation, 
conservation, housing, and urban development benefit most of us. 

Typically, state agencies 'duster around eight major service areas: 
education, transportation, health 4n^<>elfare, housing and community development, 
business and indu^rial development, conservation of natiural resources, public 
protection, and labor and human relations (Council of State Governments, 1980). 
There are, according to the Book of the States , some 37 managerial functions 
that fell under these and other headings. ^ 

Of critical importance to the coordination and success of these missions 
•is the quality of. leadership available in the office of the governor. A strong 
governor can do much to insure, for example, that the appropriate state resources 
are allocated in support of th^ creation of employment opportunities. Weak 
governors tend to have limited power over local and county government who 

often devise their own collaborative efforts. While it is difficult' to compare 

» ' » 

the powet of '*we'ak'* and "strong*' governors, **to do so, "one must examine the 

constitutional position of governors, their powers of appointment and removal 

over state officials, their ability and inability to succeed themselves, their 

powers over the state budget, their legislative influence, their position in 

their own party and its position in state politics, and their influence over 

interest groups and public opinion in the state*' (Dye, 1981) . • 

A governor's political and administrative power reflects to a large 

extent the constitutional restrictions placed on governors by political 

activists of tHe colonial era'who feared excessive influence. The Jacksonian 

■ • 1 
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era further contributed to this limitation by promoting the notion that the 

election of as man^j^state officials as possible would help to insure public 

control over state governments. The growth of merit systems and Civil Service 

Review Boards further limited the governor's ability to make appointments. 

Even today many of the mor^important state offices are governed by boards or 

commissions whose members areXoften appointed by the governor but with the 

consent of the state senate. Werally speaking, the greater the tenure of 

the governor, the fewer the number\of other state officials elected to office\ 

The largp the number of appointed state agency heads, the greater will be 

> 

the overall power of the governor. 

^ The most -important responsibility of the governor and his immediate 
staff is the review and approval of budget requests of the state agencies. 
While no state monies can be spent without the approval of the state legis- 
lature, the governor as a practical matter exercises a good deal of decision 
making authority over the total amount and line-item allocation of state 
agency bu(^ets. 

Some' governors, because of their ^leWness tc^ office, often rely heavily " 
on their more experienced l?udget staff personnel for recommendations. These 
office holders over time become the most influential decision makers in the 
state government. 

''Much of a state's budget (estimated at over 50%) is already earmarked 
by state or federal legislative authority. Gasoline taxes, for example, are 
allocated almost always to highway construction and maintenance. A number 
of state agencies benefit from these independent sources of income, thereby 
reducing their dependence on the governor's budget office. 

Welfare and education programs are the exception. They make up much of 
a state's discretionary^ budget . Education alone represents oner:Bi:Xth of all 

/ 
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government expenditures in the United States (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1979) and substantially more than that when only 
state and local budgets are taken into account. In 1980, federal support for 
public elementary and secondary education was only 8,5% of the total expen- 
diture on education. 

The history of f ederSi^support for vocational education reveals a gradual 
^* shift of funding responsibility from the federal government onto the shoulders 
of state and local governments. In 1920, the federal government contributed 
29% of the, total expenditure while in 1977 it came to only 11% (U,S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979), Even though vocational education 
has since 1917 received more federal support than other educational sectors, 
(giving the State Board of Vocational Education and the State Director a 
degree of independence not shared by other segments of the State Department of 
Education) its status has changed as federal appropriations have not kept pace 
with the accelerating cost of programs and services, Hpwever, in those states 
^ where a "weak" ^^vernor presides, the state board of vocational education and 
its related administrative agency has more power than those states where the 

governor has the right to appoint the chief state school officer under whose 

i 

control vocational education is of ten , lodged, ^ 

TraditioVially, vocational education and human resource development ^ 

programs more broadly conceived 'have been the primary responsibility of two 

or three state agencies who function independently of each other, each with 

^ their own, planning arm, A recent study (Hartley, 1973) of state agencies and 

offices revealed that a majority of states (approximately 82%) were in the 

process of separating the planning function under the office of the 'governor. 

The rationale was to free up the planning agency from all of those operating' 

s 

agencies who have a- contribution to make to a statewide program of human 
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resource development » but whose predisposition it was to look only at their 

primary area of responsibility* The principal mechanism for achieving this 

link has been to establish an interagency or cabinet-level task force who has 

the power to review budgets, establish regulatory and licensing functions, and 

appoint oversight committees or coordinating councils. 

It should be pointed out that where governors do not exercise, for 

constitutional or other reasons, full control over state education budgets, 

they are not as likely to support or look to state departments of education ^for 

leadership in state economic development ifiatters. Such decisions are guided 

by political considerations and do not necessarily reflect rational planning 

or decision making* In one state, for example, the governor in his **state of 

the state" message strongly endorsed the need for human resource training and 

development as one of a number of strategies for encouraging economic growth^^^^^ 

in the state. But he did not mention or include vocational education in" 

his request to the state legislature for funding because vocational education 

' ^ ft 

is not a program under his direct contrpl while non-education training is. The 
separation of education authority from governors may reduce the. influence of 
political partisanship on education affairs, but it also serves to isolate 
education programs from programs requiring cross-agency coordination* * 

Turning our attention to the decision making powers of state agency 
heads, five factors are likely to influence t)||||jLr patterns of decision making* 
These are: (1) degree of autonomy — are they elected or appointed; to what 
extent are they accountable to federal or '^earmarked" appropriations; 
(2) degree of client interest and support — who are these client groups and 
how potent are they politically; (3) sources and degree of fiscal control; 
(A) level of professionalism; and (5) linkages with other state level and * ^ C 

federal agencies (Wright, 1976)* WrigHt has observed that the "combination 
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of these forces produces a rough sea for state agency heads to navigate. 
There is no clear policy beacon from which they can say, 'there's the place 
from which the policy cues that I take come.' The situation is better compared 
to an ocean where there are large numbers, of blinking lighthouses, some of them 
blinking 'governor,' and some blinking the 'chairman' of a key legislative 
committee, and some signaling a very potent interest group" (Wright, 1976). 

As noted earlier, fewer and fewer state agency heads are popularly elected 
or headed up by boards or commissions over whom the governor has relatively 
little control. The three most coimnonly elected officials other than the 
governor are the attorney general, the treasurer, and the secretary of state. 
Many do require that agency heads be approved by legislative committees. 

An analysis of recent major constitutional revisions by Dye enabled him 
to classify the fifty states according to the appointive powers of governors 
(see Table VI~l)(Dye, 1981). Thus, in those states where most agency heads 
preside at the ''pleasure" of the governor, they are under pressure to achieve 
whatever their prbgram goals are within the time frame of the governor's tenure. 
Most governors enjoy a four-year term of ofjj^ and some are permitted to 
, succeed themselves indefinitely (19 states fall into this category). However, 
four states of/er only two-year terras of office with no restrictions on re- 
election and six states provide four-year terms but specifically prohibit' 
consecutive reelection. ^ 

Middle and lower echelon state agency personnel are more protected in 
their jobs because of the extension of civil service coverage largely as a 
result of the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 which stip'ulated 
that states participating in national grants under this law had to install 
civi-1 service systems for their employees. Since then civil service coverage 
is required of all staHe agencies' who receive all or a part of their monies 



from federal agencies. As a result, more than half of all state employees are 
under civil service (Dye, 1981). In general this means that the more protected 
civil servant^ are less likely to support innovative programs, particularly 
those that originate at the *local level. Agency heads with a degree of 
political awareness whose support is tied to their local clients, are, 
correspondingly, more likely to be responsive to suggestions emanating from 
those clients* 

Those^ agencies that are dependent upon a substantial portion of their 
support from federal sources are often forced to exchange autonomy from state 
controls for a more restricted set of federally imposed guidelines. Those 
agencies who fall into this category are discoyering that they must struggle 
with tailoring their programs to fit local needs while complying with federal 
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guidelines. Vocational education is a case in point. It has been one of the 
few public educational programs to receive federal support over an extended 
period of tiq^e. Areas such as vocational education are therefore promising 
targets for local collaboration councils who can and should make their wishes 
known to state and federal representatives. State legislators respond well to 
such groups who can demonstrate that they not only speak for but can actually 
implement programs designed to serve local community needs. 

Federally supported state agencies find it increasingly difficult to 
predict from year to year just what level of support they will receive. 
Some have had to adopt the practice of putting local organizations on "hold" 
. while awaiting the outcome of their budget requests. The current debate over 
budget reductions at the federal level has led state agencies to look closely 
at accepting the transfer of responsibilities without a concomitant increase 
in federal revenues. 

A study by Wattenbarger and Starnes (1976) found that the financial support 

patterns of a state and the federal government did not provide adequate funding 
I 

to enable the^goais of local education systems to be accomplished. Inadequate 

allocations put a disproportionate burden on those areas of the state where 

the assessed valuations of properties were low. Since most distribution formulas 

in education for federal and state aid are based upon the number of student 

credit hours, such allocation strategies ignore the differential costs of 

certain types of vocational education and the fact that adult part-time 

Students are often not recognized as full-time enrollment (FTE) equivalents. 

m 

it 

Federally funded economic development programs have suffered a similar 

0- 

fate. More and more states are finding it necessary to exact greater mileage 
from those federal allocations which ai^ designed to strengthen a state's 
infrastructure or facilitate its economic growth. The trend toward centralized 
planning and decision making regarding human resource development programs 
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mentioned earlier applies equally well to economic development. It, too, 
reflects t]ie growing awareness that the coordination of state agencies and 
federally supported categorical ^id programs is one promising way to accom-. 
modate cutbacks in funding. 

It has b'een noted that publicly funded economic development programs and 
human resource development efforts should be mutually supportive concerns. 
Current cutbacks in federal support for both economic development programs 
and CETA programs will necessitate careful scrutiny of all related funding 
activities at both the state and local levels. While block grants may relieve 
part of the burden, state agency heads will be looking to local organizations 
for creative solutions which offer a better return on the dollar invested. 

Turning now to spepific state level agencies, a review of their mission 
funding sources should be of use to those seeking linkages with appropriate 
agencies at the state level. Three agencies, education, labor, and economic * 
development, will be discussed and strengths and weaknesses noted. No single 
agency can claim jurisdiction over the employment and training needs of 
citizens throughout a state. * -r 



' / 

State Department of Education 



One of the state agencies which traditionally has enjoyed a ^degree of 
autonomy from the control of the governor's office is the state department of 
education. All fifty state governments are authorized by enabling state 
legislation to set up local school districts and to furnish them with t he^^ ^ 
wherewithal to run public schools. While state laws endow local dist ts 
with the authority to levy and collect taxes, to build school buildings^ and 
hire teachers, they also restrict or specify the types and rates of taxes to 
be levied, what teaching credentials should be required, and the level of 
salaries to be paid to teachers. ^ ^ 
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In other words, state statutes stipulate in considerable detail how the 
public schools are to be run. While local education agencies. (LEAs) enjoy 
some modicum of freedom in determining what and who shall teach, states have 
taken on increasing responsibility fot deciding which textbooks will be used, 
what minimum performance standards are acceptable, and what size classrooms 
are acceptable. Testimonial to the increasing influence of state agencies 
at all levels of education can be found in a recent editorial published in 
the March 1981 edition of the Chronicle of Higher Ediiication ; "The trend is 
toward more and more detailed regulation in many states — in New York State, 
for instance, for the last decade the regulators have initiated or strengthened 
controls o^ver the proportion of full-time faculty members in an institution, 
the number of minutes a class must meet, the size of the library, the location 
of branch campuses, the size of the local board of trustees, the nomenclature 
of the institution, and the development and licensing of new majors or courses 
of study" (Grunewald, 1981), 

State legislators retain plenary powers over education«including the 
power to review and approve statewide educational budgets. I^ile state boards 
of education and various state commissions are frequently asked to review and 
propose improvements in state legislation concerning education, it is, in the 
final analysis, the legislature who establishes basic policy for the state's 
educational system (Campbell et al. , 1965) ♦ 

In the majority of states, the chief state school officer is appointed by 
either the state*^ board of education or the governor • Eighteen states elect 
9tate superintendents by popular ballots The others are appointed. Whether 

ted or appointed, state superintendents share authority with^the state 
board of education but do wield considerable power by articulating statewide 

needs, by serving as spokesmen for education, and by advising the governor 

\ 
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and legislators on educational issues when they arise (Campbell et al , , 1965). 

Overseeing the operations of the chief state school officer are one^ of 
more state boards of education/ These may be of three types: governing ^oards, 
governing and coordinating boards, or coordinating boards (Bender, 1975)* The 
jury is still out on which type of board is more desirable from the standpoint 
of hum'an resource development policy formulation and program delivery. 
Coordinating boards or governing and coordinating boards tend to foster greater 
self-determination at the local level but even under these arrangements state 
superintendents and their staff can often usurp local control. 

While the supervisory and budget making powers of states over all ^sectors 
of public education has steadily grown over the past, two decades, states have 
yet to^ successfully integrate the planning and coordination of education 
programs with other state level agencies having a part in human resources 
development. As a result, the federal government has attempted to mandate 
coordination through its grants-in-aid programs. For example, the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and subsequent Amendments stipulate that each state 
appoint a committee responsible for preparing the five-year state plan for 
vocational education, Represented on this committee are to be business and 
labor representatives, postsecondary and community college interests, state 
employment ♦ and training councils, private vocational schools, etc* The 
purpose of these plans is to identify the gaps and overlaps in vocational 
training course offerings and lay out a plan for improving their efficienc^ 
and effectiveness, Interagenc^ relationships are among the key factors to be 
taken into consideration as these plans are deJeloped. Specifically mentioned 
is warranting consideration are all the manpower services provided by other 
state agencies such as job development, counseling, placement, referral, 
data and information services and advocacy functions (Lamar, 1978). These 
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plans spel^ out with some degree of precision the functions and services to 
be offered by public educational institutions as well as recognize that the 
training available through private sector programs needs to be taken into 
account. 

In addition to the roles of state boards of education and the superinten- 

» * 
dents of pul^lic instruction in setting minimum standards for local school ' 

systems and overseeing the provision of services and information to local 

school officials, the state also grants operating monies and construction 

funds to local school districts. Such allocations often represent more than 

one~third of the overall state budget, making that portion of the budget both 

visible and vulnerable to political control. For the most part these funds 

are allocated on a formula basis in such a manner as to help to insure that 

educational opportunities are equalized in all segments of a state so that the 

poorer school districts will receive a larger portion of the funds available. 

The trend towards increasing state support is firmly established. "In 

1900 the state portion of total public school expenditures in the nation was 

only 17%. In the 1980s, however, state governments are contributing about 

A0% of total funds for' the public schools" (Dye, 1981). The federal proportion 

(8.5%) has changed little in the last five years and is likely to remain^^ 

. (or fall below) this percentage during the early part of this decade. 

Supporting this trend toward increased state control of local school 
districts has been the passage for the past two decades of several far- 

^ reaching federal legislative programs. While it is true that the Morrill 
Land Grant Act of 1862 and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provided grants--in- 
aid to promote vocational education at the secondary and post secondary levels 
in agriculture,' mechanical arts, trades, industries, and home economics, it 
wasn't until right after World War II that the federal grants were made larger 
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and more, comprehensive. The National School Lunch and Milk Program (1946) 
and the Federal Impact Areas Aid Program (1950) authorized the use of federal 
funds for construction, operation, and maintenance of public (and to a limited 
extent/private) schools. 

These legislative actions were followed by a rash of new federal legis- 
lation stimulated by the Soviet Union's launching of the first space satellite 
in 1957. The National Defense Education Act of 1958, .the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and various 
programs of federal aid to colleges and universities (the NFS Fellowships, 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants, the Higher Education Act, etc.) were 
the result. With the passage of these new laws came a host of regulatory 
provisions. Admission policies,' record keeping procedures, employment practices, 
fiscal audits, all were subjected to monitoring by the federal government. 

In. spite of these relatively recent legislative actions and resultant 
regulations, however, the control and financial support for public education 
still lies largely in the hands of state and local authorities. Not only ^ 
does the lion's share of revenues originate at the state and local level, but 
there is a strongly held tradition that kfe^s much of public education in 
the hands of local authorities. Thus, a &ood deal of planning and administra- 
tive control still resides with the state superintendent, state and local 
school boards, and local administrators. As an example, most state policies 
emphasize meeting the vocational education legislation needs of the general 
population. In contrast, federal vocational education legislation targets its 
funds to spec^ial needs groups, particularly the disadvantaged and the handicapped. 
In spite of these policy dif^f erences , however, "the stat>v-local system is ^ 
comparatively more unified within a given state than the federal-state system. 
The motivation for unity comes directly from the symbiotic relationship between 

I 
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the state and local levels. Local programs are dependent upon the state for 

funding it (the state) is dependent for its continued existence upon local 

programs just as those programs are dependent upon the state" (Attenberry and 
Stevens, 1981) . 

State Employment Security Agency 

Tra^t ionally, this department performs three essential seirvices; 

(1) coordinate and administer federal and state labor laws and regulations, 
including wage insurance and compensation for job related disabilities, ' 

(2) mediate and, if necessary, arbitrate labor disputes, and (3) sponsor 
job information, placement services, and manpowet training programs. In the 
performance of its regulatory duties, this state agency enforces workmen's 
compensation laws, child labor laws, wage and hour laws, and portions of 
health and safet^ laws (Bums and Cronin, 1978). Other responsibilities it 
may also assume are setting and administering standards for local Joint 

r 

apprenticeship councils, enforcing equal employment opportunity requirements, 
and overseeing labor-management relations. 

While most states do not assign to this agency the responsibility for 
economic development programs, the collection and reporting of economic, 
demographic ^ and labor market statistics frequently does fall within its ' 
jurisdiction. For example, the State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committees (SOICC), authorized under the Education Amendments of 1976, are 
frequently administered by this department. Many of the aspirations of state 
and local ^planners of vocational education programs to make their course 
offerings more responsive to employer needs are riding on the ability of the 
newly instituted SOICC job market information system to achieve a supply and 
demand match up. 
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Comprehensive Employment and training Act (CETA) "balance of state" 
(BOS) responsibilities are usually assigned to this agency. CETA provides jpb 
training and employment opportunities to three classes of people: the economi- 
cally disadvantaged, the unemployed, and the underemployed. The explicit goal 
of the training is to raise the income level of the targeted group (Attenberry 
and Stevens, 198L) . Even though the time frame for increasing client incomes 
is relatively short, the CETA regulations authorize a range of support services 
such as unemployment compensation while undergoing training, health care, child 
care, and even'' transportation to ensure, access to training. The principle 
actors in the CETA delivery system are tKe U.S. Department of Labor (which 
provides the resources.), local prime sponsors (which administer the^ programs 
at the local level), and the balance-of-state prime sponsors. 

The state's role in addition to 'administering -the balance-of -state 

> 

portion of the program, is largely one of coordination. While the number of 
prime sponsors within a state are determined by the number of people living 
within a local area, the BOS prime sponsor looks after *the more sparsely 
'populated regions of the staterv 

To qualify-for CETA fu(jdingeac^ state is requirjed to have a state employ- 
ment and training council (SETC) whiclTKerves to coordinate prime sponsors and 
the local employment and training planning councils (ETPC) . Both the SETC 
and the ETPC are required to include representat^t^jes^^of^ the targrft populations 
of the CETA programs, management, labor, and community based organizations 
such as local school districts. Prime sponsors, incidentally, are also 
required to form Private Industry Councils (PICs) who represent local business, 
labor, and community interests. 

Even though the state government's role is a limited one, the CETA 
Admendments oi 1978 expanded' the state's authority to support youth employment 
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^and training programs, particularly for minority groups located dn inner- 
cities and rural ateas. Six percent of the bulk of the monies available under 
CETA's Title II havA been set aside for vocational education's assistance. In 
1978, approximately $100 million was offered by states as supplemental grant 
money under the 6% 'set aside prpvision. Eighty-five percent of that money ^ 
was earmarked for yocational education services for prime sponsor part icipants • 
The remaining 15% "wa& used for coordination activities. Four percentS^ has been 
reserved for governors to use in support of* demonstration project-d, program ' 
coordination purposes, and special services. The coordination of employment - 
and training services 'statewide, the promotion and facilitation of planning, 
the gathering and raj^orting of occupatio^l supply and deta^nd^ata, and direct 
grants to'local ^^cation agencies are all authorize.d activities under this 
set aside. In addition, 1% of the monies allocated under Title II has been 
earmarked for governors as linkage monies enabling them to encourage coordina- 
tion betwefen prime sponsors and local education jgencies. Such monies, for 
example, can be used to cover the cost of developing new curriculum materials 
and technical assistance in designing training programs. In a recent survey 

% 

of . gqyemors', 23% of this money went tq local education agencies and. 33% 

> 

to state agencies (National Governors Association, 1981), ^ " 

Each state wishing CETA funding iust submit a Governor's Coordination 
and Special Services Plan* to the U.S* 'Departme^* of Labor indicating how the 
state plans to coordinate all employment and^rainlngj education and related * 
services provided by the state, by prime sponsors, by state education agencies 
and*- other appkopriate institutions, of vocational and higher education 
(At^t^nberry and Stevens, 1981). * The coordinptll^ function itself i^ carried 
out by the ,S ETC which must include at least one representative from the state 
board education and the state advisory council on vocational education. 
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Title VII of Ct:tA ds designed tcvlink employment and training activities 
of the business community with all facets of the CETA program. Under this . 
title, each prime sponsoi; must establish a private industry council whos6 
purpose it is to improve upon Employment and training programming so that it 
becomes more responsive, to private Rector manpower needs. At the present 
time, approximately 450 PICs are now in operation throughoii% the United States. 

. Under the Reagan administration, PICs are emerging as the principle ^ 
source of private sector jobs for CETA eligible 4:rainees. Title VII which 

• authorizes private sector initiatives is the ohly ffne item under CETA 
.authority in the FY' 82 budget that Congress has slated for an increase. Worked 

in collaboration with other human Resource development efforts at^the local 

/ ^ ' 

/levels at the state level in conjunction with BOS prime sponsors, it ^ 

could prove to be one of the more effective strategies for responding to skill 

shortages experienced by employers in selected occupations and locations. It 

♦ also represents one mechanism for actively involving business and labor 

* ' *^ . • * 

representatives i-n CETA program deve'lopment'. By so doing, some of the private 
sector bias toward publicly sponsored employment programs hopefully could be 

reduced . • . 

Since both CETA and. the Vocational Education Act fundfe are among the few 
financial resources that local and state administrators can draw upon t^ ^ 
encourage and support local Jpollaborative council prog^s, more could be 
done to liberalize federal -and state regulations to ifisure (expanded cotlabora- 
• tive council participation. In particular, ^cal an^tate collaborative 
council members could be encou'^ed to participate in a variety of- advisory 

and planning committee functions thtjough appropriate modifications in existing 

' , /' 

legislation which ^pecif ^.cally woulji suggest t^iat they would be desirable 
, participants- Titles II, IV, and VII of .the CETA Aipehdments woyld be ; j 
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strengthened by such an interptetartion. State sponsored workshops and other 
information exchange strategies -might prove to, be an appr9priate way of giving 
local councils more visibility and clout. 

Returning to CETA sponsored programs for minorities and the unemployed, 
state emplojrment security departments traditionally have attempted to 
coordinate two additional services. Local employment service offices provide 
counseling and testing, job interview training, and job referral and'placement 
for anyone wishing to avail themselves of this service, .some with CETA support.' 
Local joint apprenticeship councils also avail themselves of policy guidance 
at the state level. State apprenticeship agencies (now located in 29 states) 
work in close cooperation with the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. Unions and employer associations also offer 
guidelines for the development of state and local apprenticeship programs 
which provide a ready form for collaboration at both levels. v 

State Economic, Development Agency 

This state level agency is usually charg'ed with the job of attracting 

new industry to a state as well as fostering the expansion and retention of 

\ i 

existing industry. Through the use of a variety of incentives and tax credits, 
most states have mounted sophisticated, well publicized industry recruitment 
and support campaigns. Such agencies generall^are concerned with finding 
suitable sites for new industries, facilitating land acq^uisition, making 
fi|^ancial arrajigements, negotiating tax breaks, and coordinating licensing 
and othe r arran^ments needed to attract a new fid ustrial or business venture. 
Many job cr'eation efforts oterating^der the jurisdiction of state economic 
develMment programs have focused their attention on establishing a positive 
business^Limate^ improving state roads and transportation systems, providing 
tax inccKitlVes, and, last but by tio means' least, insuring^ the availability 
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of a ready and motivated work^force» A'study by the U»S» Census Bureau ^ 
(Economic Development Administration, 1976) demonstrated that a well 
conceived and operated manpower training program fell among the* top five 
considerations in an industrial plant location or expansion decision. Aware- 
ness on the -part of state political lefiders of this fact has helped propel 
the development of human resources to center stage in a dozen or more states. 

Stata level economic development administrators have begun to include 
on their staff industrial training coordinators or look to vocational educators 

for help. The level at which coordination and linkage takes place varies 

i 

considerably from state to state. In FloriWa, for example, formal contracts 
\ are drawn up at the state level between employers and vocational education 
resource throughout the -state. In other states, such as Louisiana, coordinating 
committees link state level economic development personnel to the local school 
systems and technical institutions. In both -cases, state and local resources * 
are used to provide the training under contract with the state economic 
development department taking on the primary responsibility for needs assess- 
ment, client contacts, and the planning of training programs. To d^ey local 
collaborative councils have not been sought out as potential adjuncts to state 
or local recruitment campaigns. ^ ' | 

Other Agencies 

State health agencies, welfare programs, departments of natural resources, 
and ht)using and community development, all touch on some 'aspect of human 
resources developmeri£. Income assistance prbgrams,. child day care centers, 
work incentiv^ programs (WIN)\and Medicaid are just some o^ the services which 
these agencies proVide their citizens. But these agencies are^lso under 
pressure to consolidate aftd coordinate their^ progi^ms. Fqp: example, a . 
number of states are experimenting with coor^natiftg and integrating primary 
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health care units and community mental health centers (Goldman et al., 1980). 
Turfmanship, conflicting goals, pat^ant" care strategies , dollar shortages 
conspire to keep these organizations apart • 'Where mddest success has been 
achieved, greater access, increased efficiency and more comprehensive services ' 
have resulted. Collaboration among health, care agencies offer as much poten- 
tial as collaboration among industry, education, and )abor representatives. 

^ To sum up the role of state agencies in fostering local collaboration, 
most seek to upgrade employment skills and insure access to training. A ^ • 
variety ^of strategics for the more active involvement of private sector 
interests have been tried, 'state departments of education have attempted to 
do SQ, by adopting a policy of closely mpnitoring and responding to local 
employer manpower needs* Business and irtdustry representatives sit on numerous- 
curriculutn advisory committees, on state an^ local school boards, and on state 
and local vocational education advisory councils. State emplo3rment security > 
, departments have* been able to offer tax incentives and cpst Reimbursement 
for employer training expenses as well as inviting representation on state 
and lo'cal CETA related councils. Economic developers have tai)ped an array of • 
economic and • regulatory incentives as a means of encouraging employer support, 
particularly amohg the more closely regulated corporations such as banking, 
insurance, and public , utilities, thus encouraging involvement in collaborative 
councils. The' challenge for the local I-E-L executive director or concerned ' 
'member is learning what requirements and criteria need to.be m^t if state 
resources are to be tapped. Whofs in charge; what guides agency policy 
making; and what procedures should one follow are questions that need trt) be 
answered. ' * 

Benefits of Coordination at the Local Level 

Local development practitioners have long been adept at packaging land 
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and* capital to foster the birth, location, or expansion of business firms. 
Vocational educators an^"*PIC guided prime sponsors, while perhaps less know- 
ledgeable about economic development strategies, know a great deal about how 
to assist people to qualify for and hold jobs. By uniting these two important 

9 

resources, local conmiunities can and are putting into place more effective 

^ ' ^ V 

job creation and development programs. 

< . * ' 

The costs of locating,, hiring and training workers is a growing concern 
of e«j^loyers. Assumption or reimbursement of these costs by prime sponsors 
offers a financial incentive to employers which should not be overlooked, 
especially for the newer or smaller organizations that have not yet developed 
a training capacity. Cash flow problems can be abetted by direct payments 
to firms fhat offer on-the-job training. Cooperative education and work-study 
programs can help to insure employers that they can guide and recruit promisinng 
students during their final months of vocational training. 

Vocational educators and CETA ataff Sfen also be of assistance to their 
development colleagues when it comes to charting the local labor market and 
plotting better strategies to rec/uit firms which will fill gaps oir employ 
experienced workers suffering unemployment. By assisting the smaller employers, 
new employment oplportunities can be created at a rate which outstrips thpse 
of the larger firms (Birch,^ 1979). ^ v 

Local officials are discovering^-that vocational administrators can tap 
I^lanning and curriculuri development re"sources needed as "up front" money when 
laiipching a major .industry recruitment cami^aign. CETA funds can t;hen be used 
to offget cost of actually implementing and delivering^training.^ A visible 

> 

and close working relationship among industry dfficials, human resource 
developers^ and labor representatives benefit^s both clients and participants. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

Coordination, Information brokering, and funding are likely tfo continue 
^ as the major responsibilities of state departments of education and employment 

services departments regarding local I-E-L council Interests. Coordination- will 
not be the sole 'responsibility of these two agencies, however. .Because of thfe 
growing complexity and fragmentation of the federally run human resource 
development effort, the office of the governor has had to take on more and 
more of the planning and budget;Lng responsibility. The political /sensitivity 
of the topic and the number of state agencies Involved demands cabinet level 
awareness and coordination. Local I-E-L council representatives will rfeed to 
familiarize themselves with the procedures, forms, and criteria required by 
the T^irjous state agencies when budget approvals, demonstration project support 
applications, and other requests are filed. Sensitivity to the procedures 
and requirements of the various agenples being approached will help to insure^ 
successful application^. Remember thaj; the vocational education agencies t^nd 
to be more concerned with Income enhancement and short term training and 
► * , placement. Coordinating councils should build representation of key interest 

groups in their local council membership. By carefully charting the expecta- 

' - • ' 1 ' 

tions, biases, and ptocedures to be fo^owed, I-E-L councils can compete 

effectively for their share of a shrinking pie. 

• * 

More attention needs to be given to ways of sharing the cost of training 
and placement with the private'^ector . Postsecondary vocational programs 
such as those found in comiminity colleges and technical institutes are 

i 

likely to enjoy greater success in' fund raising, due in part to Industry *s 
u ' . ^ 
willingness to reimburse its employees for tuition charges and in part to its 

> 

willingness to cover the, cost of short-term tTlfltning. 

Private industry is likely to become even more sttongly interested in* 
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and supportive of ^statewide human resource development efforts as young 
recruits and skilled tradesmen become harder to locate • The demographics of--^ 
an aging work force together with projected shortages in selected occupations, 
e.g.y machinists, will help turn employer attention to issues of supply. 
Cooperative education programs, customized ^Jidustrial training services, and 
♦ basic skill development conducted in collaboration with on-the-job training 
will be in great demand. - ^ 

States can also be encouraged to take the initiative by passing legislation 
which supports full employment policie^ tax, and other incentives to jpiployers 
for manpower training, and demonstration projects. To date a few states, 
, e.g., Michigan and Minnesota, have already passed full employment laws. 

Others have sought. to encourage .local industry-education^ labor collaboration 
through funding coordinating councils. Still others are experimenting with 
various tax credits and incentives to private industry for the-purpose of 
. encouraging their participation in human resource development efforts. With 
i:ederal funding ^n eclj^pse, this trend may become more pronounced. 

States can and will continue to serve as coordinating bo,dies for informa-t^ 
tion on employment opportunities throughout a given state. With an anticipated 
" boom in new technologies (new computer application, wider use of robots, 
dramatic developments in word processing) this monitoring and reporting of 
emerging and existing job openings and skill requirements is destined to 

expand. , ^ 

Issues of equity both in terms of accjess to jobs and training are likely 
to continue as a major priority of .both state departments of education and 
stat^ empltjyment service agencies. -Women and minorities .will continue their 
pressure for "non-traditional" and "traditional" employment opportunities. 
Women not currently In the labor ^orce will seek entry or re-entry through 

' i " 
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enrollment in vocational education programs in a variety of locations andN||.^ 
institutional settings. Migrants, bilingual stuients,' and recent immigrants 
will also turn in larger numbers to established vocational institutions for 
job skill and basic skill development. 

Where within a state selected vocational training programs should be * 
offered is also an issue best Ijandled at the state level. Changing employment 
patterns, industry migration and growth, structural and' f rictional unemployment, 
all dre factors which must be weighed by officials who take a balanced view 
of statewide requirements. This is not to say that local authorities should 
abdicate their responsibilities to inform state officials of their interests. 
Quite the contrary. 'Better decisions are made when there is adequate input from 
all local interest groups. 

I^E-L councils are needed to insure that all training and placement 
services accurately reflect the learning styles and needs of adult trainees. 
Changes in age composition, sex, arid ethnic status of. our local and regional 
populations requires that the programs' of fered 'are geared not only *to industry 
requirements but^- are flexible enough to accommodate a range of trainee needs 
as well. One of the moat: important functiV)ns th^t I-E-L councils can perform 
is to insure that business and trainee requirements are matched. Union 
representation on the council should help to reinforce 'that emphasis. 
Busihesses can andVill malce facilities, equip|ient, and monetary resources 
available --if those responsible for the development of basic skills and 
appropriate^ curriculum are responsive to employer interests but, at# the same 
time, sensitive to the learning skill8\and need§ of trainees. 
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CHAPTER VII 

! 

REC0^JMENDATIONS 

Industry, labor, and education institutions are entering a new period 
of enthusiasm for mutual cooperation and alliances within communities. Tl^e 
major policy questions regarding this enthusiasm hav^ far less to do with 
options for federal government leadership land far more to do with the leader- 
ship capacities of local and state institutions representing non-governmental 
sectors. Government can encourage, but others must "do" collaboration. 

Will these leaders {produce more effective learning and employment oppor- 
tunities for young people and adults because of the collaborative projects 
they' init'iate? Or will these recent enthusiasms dissipate as a result of ^ 
frustrations, unforeseen complexities, and a lack of true collaborative commit- 
ment in the face of the very real problems confronting American education and 
the American economy? Will there arise in fact a new, sustained coalition to 
create private arid public sector support for the purposes, methods and 
financing of American education at the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
levels? Will a new coalition devise appropriate private and public policies 
to tackle the education and training needs of youth and working adults? 

These are larger issues than tOiis Industry-Education-Labor Collaboration 
Project was designed to address. But the future debate on these issues- 
whatever their evet|tual resolution—will make a big difference to the relative 
importance of ^ocal and state collaborative councils as vehicles for community 
and national problem-solving. Underlying our approach to this- project, 

I 

therefore, and- articulated explicitly in Chapter I of this state of the art 
*• report, ajre two assumptions regarding the attitude that -must guide further 

^ policy development by, all institutions: business, labor, and education 



as well as government. 

First, the emphasis iri this report is on social investment . Business 
and labor involvements with education institutions must be perceived to pay 
dividends in much the same way that investments in long-range planning, 
marketing, qoalition-building, and staff training pay dividends. Collaboration 
has got to produce more than an intangible good will if it is to be taken 
seriously by leaders across all sectors. The most important benefits of. 
collaboration are long-term and tied to the difficult task of res true turl.ig 
the connections between education and work institutions. Because short-term, 
quick pay-off investments are the easiest to-devise and sell, our emphasis is 
on longer term rationales and incentives for collaboration. "Social investment'* 
Is a phrase that seems to describe this emphasis. 

Reporting on the diversity of those investments has been one purpose 
of this study. Suggesting ways that business, labor, and education leaders 
can better negotiate the terms of future investments is the main purpose of 
these recommendations. 

r 

Our second assumption is that strong leadership within all major sectors 
of American society will be necessary to assure that the energy and resources 
now being devoted to collaborative initiatives -pjre not wasted. Specifically, 
this means that the alliances of education, institutions with business and 
industry must not exclude the valuable resources and perspective of organized 
labor, community service agencies, and local government. Past "waves*' of 
education-industry enthusiasm subsided in large part because they lacked a 
balanced approach. Balance, including tolerance of controversy, is essential ' 
if protects and. programs are to "ring true" to the students, educators, 

1 ; 

parents, and community participants. Equally important, because any 

I 

' initiative is vulnerable to mistakes and the need fox redirection, having a 
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coSlition of intilti-sector leaders is an important way to anticipate problems, 
reduce causes for criticism, and sustain commitments when prqbleiris occur. 

These two policy assumptions are accompanied by a third assumption, 
this one dealing with the locus of responsibility for the implementation of 
these recommendation^- The recommendations were solicited by the U-S. Department 
of Education for its own policy aivd planning needs. As the project draws to Y 
a close, the future status of the Department and of the federal government-' s 
entire role in education is being debated. Behind these recoiranendations is 
our assumption, and firm belief, that the federal" government should assume a 
catalytic and nondirective, yet leadership role with' regard, to this specific 
matter of creating^echanisms^r local inTKi^try-education-labor collaboration. 



National' li^dership is needed to legitimfje and build on the many good, 
local practices that already exist. Transforming a Scattering of good practices 
into a nationwide, ^^centralized ;. ^nd voluntary strategy will happen only with • 
the visibility that national leadership can provide. (The major part of .that 
leadership responsibility must be with top leaders from business and organized 
labor. Another major part belongs to leading educators, state governor^, mayors 
and others representing education and training agencies in the non-federal - 
public sector. Another part belongs to the leaders of community service and 
philanthropic non-profit organizations. ' ' 

But the present opportunity for involving^these sfectors in a common 
nationwide effort, or series of co'imnbn efforts, can benefit now from federal 
government leadership. For a complex assortment, of . reasons, no one sector may 
want to initiate national action for fear of appearing self-serving or 
"controlling." jlhe history of collaborative efforts shows that initial 
enthusiasms are soon tempered by tHe slow progress and prdblems of nuts-and- 
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, bolts, gra3sroots implementation* The major challenges to effective collabora- 
tive action are quality control' and sustaining commitments. Therefore it is 
crucial .that the^ correct attitudes, expectations, and collaborative processes 
be established from the ^tart*. 

Finally, readers should not think' that! a project whose whole orientation 
has been to review local industry-education-lahor collaboration has lacked • 
recommendations aimed at community- level leaders. The project's recommenda-. 
tions for the development and operation of local industry-education- iabor 
collaborative prt^je^ts and councils are contained in another project publica- 
5iSi^> Industry-Education-Labar Collaboration; An Action Guide for Collaborative 
Councils . 



Recommendations : 

\ 

The recommendations below are organized in four sections: 

• Recommended improvements in the collection and dissemination of 
information essential to the creation hi effective programs of 
industry-education-labor collaboration nationwide 

V 

• Recommended improvements in the leadership of collaborative 
'activities nationwide 

• Recommended federal government actions encouraging industry- 
education-labor collaboration in states andvCommunities 

• Recommended state |ovemment acitipns encouraging collaboration 



i 

Improvements in Essential Information 

Recommendation 1 ; As a supplement to the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress .(NAEP) , a periodic National Assessment of Employability 
^ills should be developed to^identify trends in the skill levels required 
for entry and first echelon promotion in major occupational sectors ^ 
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Rationale : Beyond a nearly universal requirement if or adequate prepara- 

' m 

t 

tion of all youths in the traditional basic skills of 'reading, writing, and 
computation, employers differ substantially in the characteristics of the ^ 
"product" they expect from schools and colle-ges. Also, these expectations 
change over tjLme. Educators 'report a "whiplast effect" from trying to find 
consensus among employers, with some employers adamant in emphasizing only 
basic skills and others equa-lly demanding of a full range of occupational 
skills. Setting local, state, and national priorities for educational policy 
and budgets requires a more accurate reading of the "fit" betwfeen education , 
and 'eniployment. 

Lacking is an ^curate broad-brush perspective on thejore sets of skills 
required for entry ihto -major components of the national labor markets. It 
is now Accepted fact that ^ese skill requirements have been changing as a 
result of technologi-cal advances. Yet the high ^chpol completion and adult 
literacy rates have remained relatively stable while the proportion of unskilled 
entry opportunities slyrinks. * 

Tracing these trends in manufacturing, service, and agricultural employ- 
ment should be an es'sential aid to. the development of - education an"^ training 
policy. If modeled on the cost-ef f ective^periodic national sampling methods ^ 
used for 'the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) , this data 
collection could be of 'great value to diverse infotfmation users. Including 

the general public. 

Two kinds of data collection are cqntempjated . First is an assessment 
of the employabillty and task performance skills of young people (roughly 
ages 16-18) . Second is In assessment ^f -"entry level" jobs to determine the 
status of employer-required work habits and skills. Presumably, the Bureau 
/ of L.abor Statistics and the National Center for Educational Statistics 
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should, collaborate on the sponsorship of this Rational assessment. 

A qualified non-profit research organization should be responsible , 
for the actual technical work of developing and implementing < the assessment.. 
It is possible that NAEP itself could perform the work, yith some assistance 
on* the "'employer needs" side. - Responsibility for contract initiation and use 
Of findings should be located at "the secretariat .level of th6 Departments 
o^'^ducat ion or Labor. 

It follows from this recommendation that utmost effort .should be made 

V 

to provide to the general public and students lucid information about' broad 
trends in occupational ^gkill requirements along with "accurate infoftaation 
about trends ip^specific occupations in demand. 

Local collaborative councils already have demonstrated their capacity 
to design and implement multi-agency strategies for dissemination of occupa- 
tional information. 'The concep^of local occupational information coordinating 
committees could be used by collaborative c^ncils as a vehicle for this 
task. 
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' Recommendation 2 : The federal government should collect on j^periodic 

basis qua ntitative and gualitative^data as rough but valid indicators of \ 

the scope of industry-education-labor relationships . 

Rationale: Information available on- tlfe extent and types of business 

and labor involvements with education institutions is almost entirely anecT 

dotal. If the building of effective relationships among these sectors is to 

be raised to ^he level of national policy ^^ore reliable reports on the 
> * v 

status of these'relationships is essential. For example, neither the 

h published 
ht into 

inaustry-eaucacion-iaDor collaboration sljnply because no data. is yet collected 
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that would make such publication possible. 

It is beyond the scope of this report to suggest methods of data 
collection. Obvious Qptions range from modifications of existing national ^ 
surveys of education institutions, t;o case studies, to development of strati- 
fied fandoj/ sample surveys especially designed for this purpose. The main 



point "S^the re9oinmendation is to state that the need exists and to ^indicate 

4 

.the general direction in which the government; may, move. 

* The hope is that a varie^ty of methods—case studies and journalistic 
reports^as well as^ sample surveys — will clarify qualitative as well as 
quantitative trends in' the scope of collaborative activities nationwide. 

Orte or more qualified re^arch organizations sho\ild be responsible 
on a contract basis foj: the actual data collection depending upon the 
variety of methods used. * Case studies and journalistic reports probably 
should be a, responsibility of the 'proposed Clearinghouse on Industry-Education 
Labor Collaboration (Recommendation 3) . ' ^ 

Responsibility for contract sponsorship should be locat^ at the 
Assistant Secretary level in the Department of Education or a successor 
agency responsible for vocational and adult educatip and t)/aining. 

EecommendaCion 3 : 'A Clearinghouse on Industr-^gdu cation-l^bor 
Collaboration should be established as a "neutral" s ource of inf e^rbtation 
and assistance, on collaborative practices . ^ 

Rationale: The,I-E-L Clearinghouse should provide special expertise 

— '■ — y 7 

in three key aVeas : 1) by continuing the work-^of this project by being 
a focal point" for infonn%ion on local and state collaborative councils; 
2) by tracking the growth of business, labor, and community-service organi- 
zation involvements in local "adopt-a-schoOl ," "partnership," and "magnet" 

programs with secbndary school systems; and 3) by working with national 

4 • 
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postsecondary education associations to document 4nd disseminate information 
on- college and university alliances with buq^lnesp and labor (f^r example, 
in the areas of pre-employment training, coptract training, and tuition 
assistance programs). 

The function of a national clearinghouse should be to provide conceptual 
leadership, quality assessments, objective information, . ^nd practitioner 
netwbrking in support of organizations and communities initiating collabofa- 
tive programs. The activities should include: a comprehensive and actively 
updated reference system on local and state collaborative activities, a free 
or low cost newsletter aimed at pract J^tioqers and community decision-makers, 
•a systematic advertising and networking sfrlvice to solicit loc^al information 
and put inquirers in touch with nearby practitioner-€onsultants, an "800" 
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telephone number, a worfcsJiop-plannihg service to backup and give visibility 
to the practitioner-consultant network, and a publications program. 

The ClearlJighouse would also obtain assistance from (or refer inquiries 



V 



to) sucb organijations as the Joint Council on Economic Education, the 
Chamber of Commerce's Business and Economic Education (BEE) Clearinghouse, 
the Education Depa/t^ent3 of the AFL-CIO and Ui^W, t'lie ERIC and National 
Alliance of Business Clearinghouses-, the Americ^ Vocational Association; 
the American Associatr^on "of Community and' Junior Colleges, The American 
Society for Training and Development, the Conference Board, The National 
Association for Industry-Education Cooperation and other agencies acting 
as clearinghouses for specialized segments of the broad si^ectrum of 
collaborative activities. . ' ' ' 

Funding* for the I-E-L Clearinghouse, ideally, should be provided 
jointly by federal agencies, corporations, unions, and major independent 
foundations. 
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Improvements/ In Leadership • ^ ' 

Leadership in industry-^e'ducation-labor" telatidnships is at present 
diffuse and tentative when viewed, form a nationwide perspective. Many voices 
in the last year have stated an inte^st in- filling this vacuum. But if 
collab oration is to be institutionalized as an established pattern, in the ways 
schools and colleges relate to other community institutions, more serious 
attention must b^ paid to the quality of "balance'* in the shape of those 
relationships. Creating 'effective infrastructures will take time and testing. 
Designs will vary across communities^ Many sources of wisdom and leadership 
.^ ^ will be needed, ^ ^ 



Suffice to say that we believe that a balanced approach to collaboration 
should include: collaborative councils; broadly COTceived career and vocational ^ 
edtication^programs; thoughtful career development programs built on combinations 
of internships, cooperative education, community service, and career guidance, 
'c6unseling, and- information; opportunities for part-time workers and students 
a^pd for Indus trj--services training programs; ajctive participation of labor 
and business leaders on boards of education, college boards of trustees, and 
'special^urpose community task forces on educational program and economic 

development, »^ 

The recommendations here simply focus on four areas where immediate action 
is both justified and feasible at the national level. ^ 

Recommendation 4 : Major na^tional philanthropic foundations, corporate ^ 
foundations, and community-based foundations should show leadership in the 
creation of "good idea fundsV at community and'-state levels . 

Rationale ; Privately organized sources of funding for imaginative projects 
are especially nefeded in rural and urban poverty areas wh'fere a few good ideas 
can give hope to many others. 
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Funds* of the type suggested here already exist in communities such as 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and San Francisco, California. These funds can 

provide the margin of innovation permitting experimentation and creativity 

to blossom. The mini-grant concept is particularly attractive because it 

provides operating funds and prestige and institytional legitimacy to indi- 

viduals, teachers, managers, workers, parents, students or others who have a ^ 

good idea requiring collaboration and are willing to devote their efforts to 

see it work. While individual projects are small, the cumulative effects of 

many such projects over a number of years can be significant f^r the spirit 

of industry-education-labor collaboration within a community. Multiply this 

diversity of involvements across a state or the nation and the effects could 

)e extraordinary and extraordinarily cost effect ive\ 

. It is an irony of the times that activities whic^ may engage hundreds 

of hours of unpaid volunteers may succeed or fail depending on the initial 

availability of small grants to cover paterials, transportation, or planning 

time (in the case of larger projects). School systems, college programs, 

and collaborative councils operating 'on shoestring budgets 'frequently spend 

substantial energy searching our relatively minor budgets for resources' that 

> 

are not available on an in-kind basis. 

Community and state-based education-work funds would quickly become an 
integral part of an informal dissemination network for effective collabora- 
tive practices. With proper nurturing, this informal network might also 
become an ally of more formal diss^emination mechanisms like the National ^ 
Diffuj?ion Network and the State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Commit tees • ^ 

Recommendation 5 : Top management, professional associations and employee 
' unions associated with four key industries-<banking, insurance, public 
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Utilities > and ma:ior national reta^lel^s — shoulti.be encouraged in their 

efforts to develop private sector leadership strategies for 4-ndustry-education-. 

^ ^. " . ' V * .'-J. 

■'labor collaboration,.'' 

t - < 

Rationale : Each of these industries represents a vast natiorjal network 

. ^ ' - . ' \ 

of Indus try ^-labqr, resources "rooted'* in almost every American community. Each 

of these industries acting through individual firms for the most part has 

demonstrated already a capacity for soc^M leader^ship within the private 

biisine^is sector. For example, since 1973 the insurance industry has sponsored 

the Clea^nghouse on Corporate Social Responsibility and^ actively promoted 

the concept of community social' health in its braadest connotation. Within 

" ■ • • J, ^ ■ ' . • ■■ 

specific communities and varyjLng with* specif ic firms, eath of these four 
major consumer industries has e^hibited^exetnplary , pace-setting concern for 
quality, education at all leVels. ♦ ' . * 

The time is ripe for engaging the obvious interests and leiSership of 
these industries in carefully thought out, decentralized, voluntary action ^ 



planning. Leadership^ is needed to focus both ind^stry-wide social investments 
and the projects of specific corporations and corporate foundations mi the 
urgent education, training, and employment needs of both young people and 
adults. 

For example, educational associations and the Departments of Education 
and Labor could work with the Insurance Information Institute, .acting as 
liaispn with the insurance industry, to remove misunderstandings about 
accident liability insurance coverage for student interns and unpaid visitors. 
Such mi;5understandings now constitute a significant barrier (or excuse for 
resistance) to effective collaborative prograjns. Follow-up at the community 
level would reinforce correct information, with specific projects. 

Also, federal agencies could convene meetings to explore the possibility 
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of expanding the uses of ^corporate and flinion tuition assistance programs to 
cover some or all t)f the expenses of pre'-employmeht and pre-apprenticeship 
training pro'grams geared to- the needs of specific fi'rms and industries. 

A third example: these people-intensive $ervice industries could be 
encouraged to reexamine their policies affecting part-time students. Greater 
flexibility in, hiring and work practices might encourage employees to seek 
training in education institutions, enable' parents to support families while 
improving their career skills, and create more opportunities for secondary and 
postsecondary education institutions to provide instructional services on-site 
at convenient employer or union locations and times. \ 

Recommendation 6 : 'The agenda for national-level discussions of collabora 
tion ai^ong business, labor, and education leaders should aim for concerted 
action on three priority areas: 1) basic skills (including computer literacy ) 
2) ^re-employment training, and 3) concentrated skill training for occupations 
with crli'tical labor shortages > These priorities ape of equal importance to 
youth and adult ' learners and workers, ^ 

JRationalej ^^ Had the'energies of the three sectors (and government) been 

{ * 
applied successfully over the past decade to even one of these chronic 

national problems, the credibility of education institutions, and respect for 

business,' lator, and government would have been substantially enhanced. ^ 

Because of their central roles as employers of entry-level personnel 
and as leaders in coiranunity economic development planning, the key industries 
mentioned in' recommendation 5s could also be leaders in linking these three 
''supply side'* priorities to a fourth priority beyond the sco^e of this 
recomme-ndat ion : jobs. 

Here again, the proper federal government role is to encourage rather 
than mandate private sector involvement in these issues. The fundamental 
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responsibility for effective education and basic skills training rests 
clearly with education ^institutions. Only through dialogue and specific 
projects in specific communities can relationships be defined case by case. 
Through their support for basic skills, vocational, career, and cooperative 
education programs, state and federal governments can ^exercise both catalytic 
and programmatic leadership supporting private sector involvements. 

The concept of voluntary regional task forces might be especially 
appropriate in^ dealing with some human resource priorities. For example, 
machine tool industry regional task forces already exist int some locations 
across the nation. Focusing on Apparent "bottlenecks" and barrifers to the 
flow of skilled workers into skilled jobs and apprenticeship programs, regional 
collaborative task forces could define solutions, compare thinking and 
• proposals, and develop their own strategies Tnd resources for change. 

Another plausible example might be the development of corporate-union- 
education adult basic skills ' programs . Young adults with direct work responsi- 
bilities should be better motivated to learn the essential skills they missed 
earlier. Tuition a^ and- flexible scheduling are resources which can be 
applj.ed to this kind of important collabqrative project. ; ^ 

The core concept is the initiation of probjlem-cetitered dialogue at 
multiple levels. Industry-wide action can set patterns for other industries 
to follow. 



R ecommendation 7 : National forums should be created to stimu^late 
collaboraUvk^eduga^io action at state and local levels. ^ 

Rationale ; A national Task Force on Industry-Education-Labor Collaboration 
might be one feasible forum. But the inherent weakness of forming a multi- 
sector task force is its vulnerability to changing political currents. 
For exaniple, it may prove especially difficult for the Department of Education y 
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or other federal ageficies to convene a national collaborative task force at 
the same time that great debates flojHrish over questions of federal government 
re'sponsibilitfes for education and training pro^rams^ The national task force 
or council method is most appropriate when consensus already exists or is 
within reach on basic national goals and institutional roles. 

Yet even when clear consensus is" lacking, leadership .can be exerted 
through less overt and formal ways. Federal agencies and natiohal^business, 
labor, and education groups shou'ld strive to improve their communication with 
each other through: * * 

• Seeking'out "neutral" agencies to convene meetings or Iven "to 
help cr-e^te an apolitical national task force. Depen.ding on the 

^ issue or the timing for such an initiative, for' example, a 

consortium of leading education,' state governpient and/or private 
, philanthrapic organizatioons 'might prove an appropriately neutral 
sponsor. 

• Co-sponsorship of regional conferences and workshops on industry- 
education-labor collaboration techniques such as cooperative education, 
pre-apprenticeship training, career and vocational education, and 
collaborative council projects. 

• *Bi-laCeral meetings among educators and labor leaders and prac- 

titioners, educators and business leaders and practitioners, 
business and labor human resource program "Jfevelopera, and these 
' with commynity service agency representatives. 

• Participation on various education and'^taining advisory councils 
mandated by federal law. 

Improvements in Federal Government Actions 

Recommendation 8 : Liaison between federal government education and 
trainJLng agfencies, private sector employers and unions, and national education 
organizations should be institutionalized in three ways: 1) make liaison a 
formal staff^ function^ at the Secretariat and/or agency-head level; 2) establish 
periodic meetings of the agency/department head with groups of industry, labor, 
and education leaders; 3) strengthen business/ industry and labor representa t ion 
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on mandated career and vocational education advisory councils . ^ 

Rationale : Organizations and Individual lea.ders concerned about Industry- 
education-labor collaboration should feel that "^ere Is an off iftal point of 
contact at the highest staff level of federal agencies. This level of contact 
expresses , a seriousness of concern for their interests while depolltlclzlng 
contacts^ that otherwise might be directed' unnecessarily to the Secretary or 
agency head. 

The formal staff liaison function probably should be located together with 
similar functions linking tl^e agency to other federal agencies and the Congress. 
The Intent here should be to include the liaison function in an office Where 
Internal coordination of agency policies can be managed efficiently. 

Within the current Department of Education, for example, it may be appro- 
priate to institutionalize this function lioth at th^ Secretariat level and in . 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education. 

Also, groups such as the Forum of Educational Organization Leaders (FEGL) 
serve a valuable function as regular sources of ideas and feedback on federal 
government performance as seen by Important constituencies. Such groups^are 
also Important vehicles for informing and influencing these constituencies. 

This recommendation simply suggests that Independent groups •simila'r in 
structure to FEOL be requested by t;he Secretaries of Education and Labor to 
present the respective views of buslness/lndujtry , secondary/postsecondary 
education, organized lab9r, and the < national networks of community-based 
organizations. \ 

\ Although the groups would meet .independently of one another, the overall 
effects will to broaden the national constituency for education and training, 
and build greater capacity within the participating groups 'to communicate and ^ 
work with each other on specific issues of cominon interest. 
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Should these periodic discussions identify problems and issues meriting 
ser:ipus and sustained attention, it would be feasible and appropriate to 
quickly create special advisory task forces to assist the federal government 
in framing policies and -progirams requiring ijidustry-education-labor collabora- 
tion. ^''^ ^ ^ 

The use of blue-ribbon task forces ^on a non-permanent, non--legislated 
basis can be a way of charting new directions and developing c^onsensus for 
specific new initiatives. Specialized task forces initiated at the assistant 
secretary level could examine industry-educat ion-labor roles and. resources irt 
specific areas such as basic skills and high demand occupational training. 
^ Similarly, by working on an intertagency basis — especially with the 
•Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Education, and Labor, and^agencies such 
as the National Science Foundation and the National Endowments for the Arts 
and Humanities — the federal government can set an example of national support 
foi^^lDhsiness and laboif^ participation in education which others may follow. 
Finally, simply by enlarging the^ proportion of business/industi'y and 
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abor members on mandated federal and state ad^visory councils f^r ^><?cat ionaj^ 
education, the government can attempt to assure itself of representative 
guidance in those specific program areas. ' ' ' 

^ ' Recommendation 9 : Offices within the Department of Education and, other 
federal agencies can strengthen the4r expertise on major issues'' affect ing 
industry-educationr-labor relationships by organizing "in-service" seminars 
and briefings . ^ - * 

^ Rationale : Simple as this sounds, direct, personal contact with spokes- 

/ persons for industry and labor interest in educart;ij(|^, training, and general \^ 
human resource development has been lacking at many points wi^in the govern- 
ment. AtV a time when private sector human development functions are b^ing* 
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expanded and is some cases "revolutibnized," this lack of contact is a severe 
^handicap to the federal government's ability to be supportive of these non- 
government initiatives and to anticipate appropriate governmental roles. 

This "in-service" education is best left as an informal function using 
group "conv^psatioris, " or interviews with outside speaker's a$ the primary 
means of establishing rapport and exploring .issues of mutual interest. ' I4ore 
formal "linkage" discussions organized internally or through a consultant/ 
contract arrangement "taay be useful. ' 

J 

The headquarters and regional offices of federal agencies are located in 
major urban areas with ready access to educators, business executives, and 
labor leaders knowledgeable about education and training programs and policies 
in their own sectors. 

Recommendation 10 : To the extent that they -agree with the recommendations 
in this report, leaders in the Department of Education and other federal 
agencies should endorse the general concept of local and state collaborative 
councils and the principles of diversity and local determination in council 
formation . Endorsement should take two forms: 1) remove legislative barriers , 
and 2) improve visibility for industry-education- labor collaboration and 
councils . 

Rationale : Federal government legislatioi) and regulations related to 
education and training agency relationships with business, labor, and other » 
community institutions and^>»i^ources should sta^e explicitly that state and 
local education and training agencies may use federal funds to participate 
in and support local collaborative councils to the extent deemed appropriate 
by those respective agencies. ^ 

Most employers and unions view financial support of councils and their 
projects a legitimate function of goverfiTHNjt and education institutions. 
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Business and labor organizations already contribute signigicant volunteer 
time^ and pay taxes. ' * 

But the fact that many communities choose to use funds from vocational 
education and employment and training legislation to Support councils and 
their^j)rojects has not prevented t>he executives of similar agencies in other 
communities from denying^ requests from councils on the alleged basis that 
such use is not mentioned and is therefore prohibited. Removing this 
obstacle (or excuse, as the case may be) is one aim of this recommendation. 

Endorsement may also take the forms of inclusion in speeches of references 
to councils and industry-education-labor collaboration, of workshops, of 
supportive research, and of the adoption of one or vSbr^ of these recommendations, 
or of other actions suggested by others. \ 

Recommendation 11 ; The Secretary V)f Education should use annual awards 
to recognize exemplary corporate, ynion, and education institutional leadership 
in creating effective industry-education-labor collaboration. Similar awards 
could be made in the states by Governors and/or Chief State School officers. 

Rationale ; In an era of dramatic changes i^ the relationships between 
education and work institutions, examples of creative and efS^cti,^^ leadership 
deserve special recognition as beacons showing others how to get the job 
d^ne . 

Even within their ovm communities and states, exemplary programs 
frequently go unnoticed and unappreciated. The practitioners themselves 
frequently do not realize the value of their examples. The simple concept 
of annual national (or state) awards is proposed as a corrective measure to 
these gaps. If carefully prepared and restricted to accomplishments of 
significant worth, the awards can lend valuable publicity and prestige to 
collaborative efforts nationwide. 
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The nomiriatton and selection process could be coordinated in an 
objective way through the proposed Clearinghouse on Ii\dustr)>^<fucat^n- 
Labor Collaboration (Recommendation 3). 

■ « . ■ * r^. 

Improvements, in^ State Government Actions 

# 

Re<!|3mmeirdatlon 12 : State governments should give serious attention to 
the advantages of direct financial support of local collaborative councils 
within their states > 

Rationale : Several state governments have supported the development and 
maintenance of local collaborative councils. Funds ^^m the Vocational 
Education Act and Comprehensive Employment ^nd Training act have )t)een used. 
Wo/kshops or other formats for exchanges of ideas and experiences with councils 
should be arranged for state agency staff and decision-makers. i 

Particularly as governors and state legislators attempt to invplve 
private sector leaders in the development of policies and programs linking 
economic development efforts to education and training resources, the 
significance and practice of local collaboration should be given greater 
visibility by state leaders. ^ 

While mandating local collaborative councils runs counter to their 
philosophy and ^ense of ownership, they can be encouraged tg.develop their 
projects, through modest investments of state funds • Stated must develop 
• "threshhold" criteria (such as those suggested eArlier in this report) by . 



which to judge the qualifications of ^l^p^ councils. ^ 

Recommendation 13: Governors, in collaboration with state-level education 



tn du s try /business, and labor leaders, should develop their own programs to 
J ■ « ' 

Improve the environment for effective industry-education-labor collaboration . 
Such programs should be basfed upon improvements ^ information, leadership, 
and stale agency actions ♦ 

■ " ' , 208 ^ 
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* Rationale : Most of the preceding recommendations canN^lso be applied ^^"^^ 
at state levels. ^ " * 

• Governors can demonstrate leadership directly by: 

— speaking to the issues of collaboration as an effective 
^ investment in their states' economic and social welfare. 

/ . r , * 

— forming interagency task forces t;o meet vith business, 

labor and education representatives tp identify priority • 
areas for state agency action. . * 

— making state agencies themselves models of exemplary 
education-employer-labor relationships by reviei^ing and 
improving agency involvements in secondary and postsecondary 
cooperative education programs, internship and career 
exploration programs, \youth and adult pre-employment 
programs and Coordinated career information and c|^reer ♦ , 
deve4ggment programs for state employees seeking additional 
education and training. ^ \ 



- improving sta4::elegislation supporting cooperative 
education, work-sfcydy, pre-employment training, career 
development Services for "youths and adults, including 
adults receiving welfare and unemployment compensation. 

- creating state-level collaborative task forces to address 
specific issues such as basic skill program^* pre- 
employment training, and skill training for occupations 
i« demand. , 

- annual awards for exemplary collaborative projects and ^ 
p-tograms. 
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• A state-level clearinghouse couXd itaprove information gajffiering 
and dis^mination coordinating the preparation and dissemination 
of case studies, assisting a few communities to function as 
"beacons'* of effective community-wide collaboration,*' and/or ^ 
staffing a state-level collaborative council. A state clearing- 
house could be a 'joint project of a state university's schools 
of educatibn, business, and Industrial relations (or labor 
studies). (See Recommendatl|On 3.) 

• '*Good idea funds" at state and local level would benefit from 
the stimulus of state leadership-T Philanthropic, corporate, 
and community foundations coul4 l>e urged to^onsider coordinated 
action in this area. (See Recommendation 4.) 

• Key industries will vary from state to state. Although those 
• mentioned in Recommendation 5* (banking, insurance, utilities, 

major retailers) are important everywhere, others such as 
agriculture, electronics*, defense, energy, or traditional 
manufacturing may be positioned to play key roles in specific, 
states. 

o_ 20'j 
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• Key leadership«groups such as Rotary, major unions, United Way, 
Chambers of Commerce, may also 'be prepared to play major 
roles as part of their community service missions in addition 
to motivation derived from a more self-interested institutional 
mission. 



1^* Recommendation lA : States should initiate action research^to review 
and ^rrect unnecessarily restrictive or outmoded state regulations and lavs 
limiting the types and duration of_ out-of-school learning experiences for 
in-school youtjx . 

Rationale: Unnecessarily restrictive or outmoded state regulations and 
laws-^are of two basic types. Some restjjict educators (especially secondary 
schools) in the types and extend of out-of-school learning experiences they 
^an offer,, or in the flexibility penriitt-ed for scheduling instruction, or 
in the ways instruction is supervised. While the coVe -purposes of these 
rpgulati,ons may be quite legitimate, one side effect can be to stifle 
currlcular creativity and deny tQ/ local schpol authorities the flexibility , 
they need to encourage private sector involvements. 

Review of state procedures should point out variations and rationales 
and identify effective state practices. ' . 

In some instances, state laws and regulations are written ^nd enforced 
to permij^ local flexibility, but lack of awareness or enforcement ambiguities 
still have the practical effect of inhibitfing school administrators and local 
^^^school boards. In some instances educators in one community use these 
ambiguities as excuses for non-par^ticipation while their neighboring districts 
proceed to innovate. ^ 

Taken together, this lack of administrative clarity and the tentative 



>ehavior it produces only serves -toif rustt'at 



behavior it produces only serves to/f i^sti^ate business and union- assistance 

and to reinforce in their minds the image of education institutions as rig\^d 

bureaucracies. One majo> effect of these practices is to direct, business 
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and labor collaboration away from secondary and elementary education insti- 

/ / . I 

tut ions at d time 'when positive^ction is needed to give meaning to the 

jrhetoric of collaboration. 

National groups such»as the National Governors' Assocation and the 

Council of Chief State School Of f icers^'^ &OT ' l ' U -eogipile these state reviews 

J 

and provide comparative analysis and recommendations. 
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The National Institute foi>>'Work and Learning (formerly the NatfLonal 
Manpower Institute) is a private, not-for-profit, policy research and demon- 
stration organization establisTied in Washington, D.C, in 1971. NIWL is 
concerned with encouraging public and private sector policies and' practices 
that contribute to the "fullest and best use of the life experience"; with 
eliminating artificial time-traps which segment life into youth for school- 
ing, adulthood for working,, and the resfof life for obsolescence; and ^ 
with a more rational integration of education, employment and training, i 
and economic policy, ^ 

The officers of the National Institute for Work and Learning are: 

' Willard Wirtz, Chairman, Bo^d of Trustees ' 
' ' Archie E. Lapointe, President * 

Paul E, Barton, Vice President for Planning and Policy Development ^ ^ 

Indus try--Education-Labor Collaboration Proje-tV* Panel of Experts: 



Joseph Bertotti: Professor, College of Business Administration, 

University of South Florida* 
Gene Bottoms: Executive Director, American Vocational Association 
George Carson: Executive Director, Vocational Foundation, Inc. 
Joseph M. Cronin: President, Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance 

Corporation, Boston, MassacJ>«5etts ^ 
Robert E, Forbes: Executive Assistant to the President, Metropolitan , 

Detroit AFL-CIO 

Joseph G. Freund: Associate State Superintendent, Office of Vocational 

Education, State of Georgia Department of Education 
^ Leon Hirdiman: Manager, Affirmative Action Prog^rams, Chrysler Corporation 
f Gloria T, Johnson: Director, Education^and Women's Activities, 

International Union of Electrica^^^^dio and Machine Workers 
Raymond C. Parrott: Executive Di;?§ctor, National Advisory Council 

on Vocational Education 
Robert R. Reiter: Technical Service^. Manager , Waukesha Engine Division 

of Dresser Industries, Inc., Waukesha., Wisconsin 
Arthur D, Sliy: Administrator of EdVcation Programs, United Auto Workers 
Robert J, Ullery: Indus trj^^Education Coordinator, New York State 

JEduc^tion Department 
Henry ^ Weisd: Executive Vice President, Industry Education Council 

of California ^ 
James E. Wenneker: ]^esicient, Wenneker Management Corporation, 

Lexington, Kentucl^ ^ 
Joan Wills: Director, Employment and Vocational Training Programs, 

National Governors' Association ^ 
Roger Yarrington: Vice Presiderit, American Association of Community 

and Junioy^olleges 

David H. Pritchard, Program Officer at the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, U.S. Education Depairt;ment, serves as the Project Officer fo/ the 
Industry-Education-Labor Collaboration Project. 
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